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WOR 


“NIOBE OF NATIONS” 


A UNIT FOR THIS WEEK 


ODAY, like Niobe in the Greek myth, Greece has watched 
her sons and daughters die. A century ago the poet Byron 
fought with her against Turkish oppressors. The name he 
gave Rome fitted Greece as he knew her—as it fits many 
nations today. And today again English and Americans fight 
with her, against the Nazis. The Greeks who drove the en- 
emy from Athens have back of them a long line of men 
and women who taught us the meaning of democracy. 


HOW TO GET READY 


Set the stage by telling the story of Byron, romantic cham- 
pion of freedom — how he became an officer in the Greek 
army, and lost his life because he stayed. at his post in 
spite of fever. (Today malaria and typhoid epidemics are 
again a result of war.) 

Assign “When Greek Meets Greek . . .” for study outside 
of class several days ahead of the period scheduled for class 
discussion. Ask the class to think of it as a chapter of a con- 
tinued story, and to recall as they read, all that they know 
of the Greek history which precedes it. Appoint a commit- 
tee to collect and arrange a picture record of Greek con- 
tributions to world culture: architecture, photographs of per- 
formances of Greek plays. Have a table or shelf of books 
on Greece and her literature, for leisure reading. Write the 
names of famous Greeks on slips of paper and give them to 
volunteers, who will. prepare one minute introductions to 
them to be given during the class period. Set aside a black- 
Greek literature. 


DURING THE PERIOD 


Start with the introductions to great Greeks. Then point 
out the Greek origin of the word “democracy” (rule of the 
people: popular government). Start your discussion with 
the present and work back, tracing the roots of ideas we 
are fighting for today. Examine threats to popular govern- 
ment in Greece today, and examine the record for evidence 
that modern Greeks still hold their ancient ideal. Compare 
flaws in democratic practice in ancient Greece with those 
we recognize and work against in our own country. 


FOLLOW UP 


Ask class to list examples they find around them of Greek 
influence: the architecture of public buildings, recent popu- 
lar editions of classics, productions of Greek plays, words 
like “philosophy” and “psychoanalysis.” 


IN THIS ISSUE: Greece °* National 
Hungary in History ° Eli Whitney 
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Questions — Materials — Activities 


NATIONAL INCOME AND TAXATION POLICIES (p. 5) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. What makes up a country’s national income? 

2. On what grounds does Brookings Institution oppose 
the belief that our national income will continue to rise after 
war? 

3. Name the four tax plans discussed in this article. 

4. What is a surtax? 

5. What three kinds of taxes do these plans include? 
For Discussion: 

Suppose that after the war your father wishes to start a 
small business. How would these four different tax programs 
affect him? Which would help him? Talk this over with your 
father and discuss what he says with the class. 

Activity: 

Rule a large sheet of paper so that you have four verti- 
cal columns; divide these columns into quarters by drawing 
horizontal lines, leaving space at top and left side for head- 
ings. At the head of the columns write: (1) Abolition of 
Corporation Tax; (2) Taxation of Undistributed Surpluses; 
(3) Sales Tax; (4) Lowering Income Tax on Lower Income 
Groups. In the spaces at the left side write: (1) Ruml- 
Sonne; (2) Groves; (3) C.E.D.; (4) Twin Cities. On the 
chart, indicate for each plan the measures it (a) favors; 
(b) opposes; (c) partially approves; (d) does not mention. 
For Further Reference: 

“Management Poll: Ruml’s New Tax Plan versus the 
Twin Cities Plan,” Fortune, October, 1944. 

. “New Tax Plan Is More Than Tax Reduction, It is Tax 
Reform With a View to Full Employment,” Life, Sept. | 
18, *44. ° 

“Tax Reduction for Full Employment: Should the Cor- 
porations Plan Our Taxes?” W. Withers, New Republic, 
Oct. 2, °44. 

Postwar National Income: Its Probable Magnitude, by 
Joseph Mayer, Brookings Institution, Washington 6, D. C., 
50c. 

Why Pay Taxes, by David Cushman Coyle, National 
Home Library Foundation, Washington, D. C., 25c. 


LEYTE AND THE CENTRAL PHILIPPINES (p. 12) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 


1. Eight Philippine Islands are mentioned in this article. 
How many of them can you name? 
2. What are the two chief products of the Philippines? 


Careers in Oil 
* Central Philippines + Guidance 





NO ISSUE NEXT WEEK 


There will be no issue of World Week the week of 
November 20-25, as the schools of the majority of 
states will observe Thanksgiving on November 23. 
Issue No. 11 will be dated November 27. In that issue 
will appear the following, among other features: 

What the Election Means to America: A non-par- 
tisan interpretation of the Presidential and Congres- 
sional Results. 

Are Girls qualified for a Lower Voting Age? An 
Article based on the national debate topic by Pro- 
fessor Ruth Strang. 

World Week’s Global Map of the War in two colors. 

Builders of America: Elijah Lovejoy (Historical 
Picture Page). 

An interview with Artur Rodzinski, dynamic con- 
ductor of the New York Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Science: Typhus and DDT. 











3. Why have U. S. farm lobbyists urged immediate inde- 
pendence for the Philippines? 
4. When are the Philippines to gain independence? 


For Discussion: 

How can the United States help the Philippines to estab- 
lish a sound economy after they gain their independence? 
For Further Reference: 

“Can the Philippines Stand Alone?” 
eign Affairs, October, 1944. 

“Philippine Loyalty,” by Manuel Quezon, Vital Speeches, 
March 15, 1943. 

“Facts About the Philippines,” by Frederick Simpich, 
National Geographic, February, 1942. 


” (p. 3) 


H. Foster Bain, For- 


“WHEN GREEK MEETS GREEK . . 
Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. Against what aggressor nations has Greece had to de- 
fend her freedom at some time during her long history? 

2. What critical conditions in Greece have resulted from 
almost four years of Nazi occupation? 

3. What forces drove the Germans out of Athens? 

4. What is the Greek attitude toward their king? 

5. What interest may Britain and Russia have in Greek 
domestic political affairs? 


For Discussion: 


How have recent events in Greece proved that her peo- 
ple are still strong champions of freedom and democracy? 
Activities: 

Samuel Gridley Howe, 
Julia Ward Howe, served as surgeon in the Greek fleet 
against the Turks, during the 1820s. He went later to aid 
Polish refugees, and pioneered education for the blind in 
America. Assign an able student to report on Howe. There 
is a sketch in the Dictionary of National Biography, and 
Whittier wrote the poem “The Hero” about him. 


husband of more widely known 


For Further Reference: 


“The Greek Way,” by Edith Hamilton; “Greece — the 


Birthplace of Science and Free Speech,” by Richard Still- 
well; “The Glory That Was Greece,” by H. M. Herget, 
National Geographic, March, 1944. 


THE KINGLESS KINGDOM OF HUNGARY (p. 7) 


Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. Who is regent of Hungary. 

2. Why is St. Stephen’s day a Hungarian holiday? 

3. What nation defeated the Hungarians at the battle of 
Mohacs? 

4. When did Hungary free herself from Habsburg rule? 


Report Topics: 


Louis Kossuth: Hungarian Patriot, Republican Leader, 
Political Exile. 


Nicholas Horthy: Military Dictator, Nazi Collaborator. 


For Further Reference: 
“Masquerade in Budapest,” by Robert Parker, Nation, 
April 22, 1944. 
“Report on Hungary: What Has Been Happening Behind 
the Censorship,” by M. Daro, Harper's, February, 1942. 


YOU AND YOUR JOB (p. 18) 


This new vocational feature and the “Careers in Industry” 
series should be correlated whenever possible. Discuss the 
purpose of the Vocational Department — guiding pupils to 
choose future jobs for sound reasons rather than the mis- 
taken notions listed by Dr. Zeran. 

This week, ask pupils to write down first, second, and 
third choices of a vocation. Then ask them to use the eleven 
mistakes as a check list for testing the reasons back of 
their choices. 


CAREERS IN INDUSTRY — 5. PETROLEUM (p. 8) 


Questions for Investigation: 

1. How many uses of petroleum products can you find 
in your home? For instance, there is probably wax on your 
floors. Did you know that ink is made from petroleum? How 
is your house heated? There is carbon black in paint. 

2. Make a list of opportunities in the oil industry men- 
tioned in the article. Then consider carefully the abilities 
needed for success in various branches and the amount and 
kind of training. 

For Further Study: 

You can write to the Department of Information of the 
American Petroleum Institute, 50 W. 50th St., N. Y. 20, 
N. Y., for free materials. 





Key to Midsemester Quiz 
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V. Tennessee Valley Authority, Republican (“Grand Old”) 
Party, Royal Air Force, Allied Military Government, Political 
Action Committee, American Federation of Labor, Women’s 
Army Corps, Congress of Industrial Organizations, American 
Broadcasting Station in Europe, United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration. 
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NO ISSUE NEXT WEEK 


There will be no issue of World Week the week of 
November 20-25, as the schools of the majority of 
states will observe Thanksgiving on November 23 
Issue No. 11 will be dated November 27. In that issue 
will appear the following, among other features: 

What the Election Means to America: A non-par- 
tisan interpretation of the Presidential and Congres- 
sional Results. 

Are Girls qualified for a Lower Voting Age? An 
Article based on the national debate topic by Pro- 
fessor Ruth Strang. 

World Week’s Global Map of the War in two colors. 

Builders of America: Elijah Lovejoy (Historical 
Picture Page). 

An interview with Artur Rodzinski, dynamic con- 
ductor of the New York Philharmonic Orchestra. 
Science: Typhus and DDT. 








3. Why have U. S. farm lobbyists urged immediate inde- 
pendence for the Philippines? 
4, When are the Philippines to gain independence? 


For Discussion: 


How can the United States help the Philippines to estab- 
lish a sound economy after they gain their independence? 
For Further Reference: 

“Can the Philippines Stand Alone?” H. Foster Bain, For- 
eign Affairs, October, 1944. 

“Philippine Loyalty,” by Manuel Quezon, Vital Speeches, 
March 15, 1943. 

“Facts About the Philippines,” by Frederick Simpich, 
National Geographic, February, 1942. 


“WHEN GREEK MEETS GREEK .. .” (p. 3) 


Questions for Rapid Check: 


1. Against what aggressor nations has Greece had to de- 
fend her freedom at some time during her long history? 

2. What critical conditions in Greece have resulted from 
almost four years of Nazi occupation? 

3. What forces drove the Germans out of Athens? 

4. What is the Greek attitude toward their king? 

5. What interest may Britain and Russia have in Greek 
domestic political affairs? 

For Discussion: 

How have recent events in Greece proved that her peo- 
ple are still strong champions of freedom and democracy? 
Activities: 

Samuel Gridley Howe, husband of more widely known 
Julia Ward Howe, served as surgeon in the Greek fleet 
against the Turks, during the 1820s. He went later to aid 
Polish refugees, and pioneered education for the blind in 
America. Assign an able student to report on Howe. There 
is a sketch in the Dictionary of National Biography, and 
Whittier wrote the poem “The Hero” about him. 


For Further Reference: 
“The Greek Way,” by Edith Hamilton; “Greece — the 


Birthplace of Science and Free Speech,” by Richard Still- 
well; “The Glory That Was Greece,” by H. M. Herget, 
National Geographic, March, 1944. 


THE KINGLESS KINGDOM OF HUNGARY (p. 7) 


Questions for Rapid Check: 


1. Who is regent of Hungary. 

2. Why is St. Stephen’s day a Hungarian holiday? 

3. What nation defeated the Hungarians at the battle of 
Mohacs? 

4. When did Hungary free herself from Habsburg rule? 


Report Topics: 
Louis Kossuth: Hungarian Patriot, Republican Leader, 
Political Exile. 


Nicholas Horthy: Military Dictator, Nazi Collaborator. 


For Further Reference: 

“Masquerade in Budapest,” by Robert Parker, Nation, 
April 22, 1944. 

“Report on Hungary: What Has Been Happening Behind 
the Censorship,” by M. Daro, Harper's, February, 1942. 


YOU AND YOUR JOB (p. 18) 


This new vocational feature and the “Careers in Industry” 
series should be correlated whenever possible. Discuss the 
purpose of the Vocational Department — guiding pupils to 
choose future jobs for sound reasons rather than the mis- 
taken notions listed by Dr. Zeran. 

This week, ask pupils to write down first, second, and 
third choices of a vocation. Then ask them to use the eleven 
mistakes as a check list for testing the reasons back of 
their choices. 


CAREERS IN INDUSTRY — 5. PETROLEUM (p. 8) 
Questions for Investigation: 

1. How many uses of petroleum products can you find 
in your home? For instance, there is probably wax on your 
floors. Did you know that ink is made from petroleum? How 
is your house heated? There is carbon black in paint. 

2. Make a list of opportunities in the oil industry men- 
tioned in the article. Then consider carefully the abilities 
needed for success in various branches and the amount and 
kind of training. 


For Further Study: 


You can write to the Department of Information of the 
American Petroleum Institute, 50 W. 50th St., N. Y. 20, 
N. Y., for free materials. 
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Vocational Guidance 
Dr. Franklin R. 


Zeran, conductor of 
our new Vocational 
Guidance _ Depart- 
ment, is Specialist in 
Occupational Infor- 
nation and Guidance 
with the United 
States Office of Edu- 
cation. Previously he 
was Director of 
Testing and Guid- 
ance in the Manito- 
woc ( Wis.) Public Schools, and before that 
Assistant to the Junior Dean, College of 
Letters and Science, University of Wiscon- 
sin. He has conducted classes and work- 
shops at the University of North Carolina, 
North Carolina State College, George 
Washington University, Utah State College 
of Agriculture, and Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. His writings include: Service in the 
Armed Forces; Opportunities in the U. S. 
Merchant Marine; Jobs in Naval Aviation; 
26 Job Opportunities in the U. S. Army 
Air Forces; First Aid in Action, etc. 

Dr. Zeran -vill discuss vocational prob- 
lems for young people on graded levels in 
Senior Scholastic, World Week, and Junior 
Scholastic, and will also provide assistance 
for teachers in this field. 





DR. ZERAN 





OFF THE PRESS 


One of the greatest postwar problems 
which we must face now before the fight- 
ing stops and will continue to face for a 
long time after the peace is made, is the 
army of men who come back from the 
war. Willard Waller, author of Veterans 
Come Back (Dryden Press, $2.75), a Co- 
lumbia University professor, and a veteran 
of World War I, sees them as “America’s 
gravest social problem.” 

Veterans Come Back presents the ad- 
justment of the returning soldier as a prob- 
lem with a past. It tells what happened 
after the Revolution, after the Civil War, 
after World War I. 

Mr. Waller studies the situation from 
the point of view of the soldier — what war 
training and experience have done to him, 
the changes which have taken place at 
home while he has been away — and also 
of the families and other social groups 
which must work with him as he shifts 
from war to peace. He discusses war mar- 
riages, education for veterans, reeducation 
of disabled veterans, and civilian attitudes 
toward men returning from the front lines. 
He quotes extensively from writers who 
speak convincingly for the soldiers, like 
Ernie Pyle, John Dos Passos, and Ernest 
Hemingway, among the best known. He 
also supports his statements on social con- 
ditions by refering to authoritative studies 
and reports. He combines his analysis of 
personal and emotional reactions with a 
sound study of large social issues to make a 
readable, valuable book. 
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to Consumer Education in the Classroom 


Four wall charts and Movable Color Wheel in twelve brilliant colors; stim- 
ulating student text; teaching guide; reference list. Teachers are enthusi- 
astic in their reception of the practical visual aids in this unique new set. 


Planned to develop individual thought, realistic discussion, and indepen. 
dent conclusions on the selection of buying guides and, more important, 
the formation of sound philosophy. 









tt 
, ae show you how various “ingredients” 
in different products can be measured at levels of performance 


She 
COLOR WHEEL 
CHARTS 





Color wheel above 
has twelve brilliant mov- 
able segments—its uses are 
infinite. 


Teacher's Package, 75c (4 wall-charts, Student text, Movable Color Wheel, 
Teaching Guide ) Individual seat material 15c (Student Text, Color Wheel ) 


A limited number of endowed sets available for schools unable to 
afford the above nominal costs. For information or to order, write: 


Educational Director 


Brand Names Research Foundation Ine. 
(A non-profit organization) 


Suite 420, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 





INTRODUCING A 


NEW Teaching Aid 


for Modern Language Classes 


SPANISH - FRENCH - ITALIAN 
PORTUGUESE 


LEARN-!-LINGO 


By using LEARN-A-LINGO in Spanish, 
French, Italian and Portuguese classes, students 
are encouraged to (1) practice the spoken lan- 
guage, and (2) increase their vocabulary. 

There are 480 basic word cards for each Spanish, 
French, Portuguese and Italian LEARN-A- 
LINGO. Each card has an amusing picture of the 
word on the front, and its translation and phonetic 
pronunciation on the back. 


Endorsed by Leading Educators 


The following specialists are the editors of 
LEARN-A-LINGO: 
FRENCH 
Dr. Oreste F. Pucciani, Harvard University 
SPANISH 
Prof. Sturgis E. Leavitt, Univ. of North Carolina 
ITALIAN 
Prof. Julian H. Bonfante, Princeton University 
PORTUGUESE 
Prof. Alexandre de Seabra, Temple University 
Order LEARN-A-LINGO for your classes today 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP, exclusive school dis- 
tributor of LEARN-A-LINGO, offers special school 
rates . . . each language set at Only 


in classroom orders for 10 
or more packages to one 
a address 


In orders for less than 10, the price is 80c each 


All prices Include handling and postage charges 
(The regular list price is $1.00) 


ee ees 
Use This Handy Order Coupon 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP } 
A Division of SCHOLASTIC — 
220 E. 42 St., New York 17, 
Please send me, at the address ng 
sets of Learn-A-Lin 0, for which you will find 
remittance caeeed. 


= Portuguese 
Spanish 


CD) French 
() Italian 


Name — , 
School Address... 
ae See 


a TE. 11-13-44 i 
(Please —!£ with order) 
eee ee 





HOW | USE SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Teacher Competition in Classroom Methods 


The following prize-winning letter 
comes from Rodney G. Dakin, teacher 
in the Fairfield Whitney School in Ev- 
erett, Massachusetts, who will receive a 
Book-of-the-Month Club subscription. 


LANS are made at the beginning of 

the school term for the use of Scho- 
lastic Magazines. Sample copies of each 
magazine (Junior Scholastic, Senior 
Scholastic, and World Week) are passed 
around, and each pupil subscribes 
to the magazine he finds most interest- 
ing. 

When assigning the day’s work, suf- 
ficient time for magazine study is al- 
lowed at the end of each period. Pupils 
are allowed to take their magazines 
as soon as regular assignments have 
been completed and checked. By this 
method a pupil is given an incentive for 
beginning work as soon as he enters 
the classroom. I have had very few 
laggards since adopting my plan. 

On the day the magazine arrives, pu- 
pils go to the study table for their 
copies when they have completed their 
day’s or period’s work. They spend this 
first day in a general survey of the mag- 
azine and in reading for enjoyment. 

The second day is spent in reading 
again the major articles and in taking 
notes in preparation for a later recita- 
tion. After school, pupils make a visit 
to the library for books and magazines 
relating to subject matter found in the 
current issue. Pupils usually select only 
one topic for research work. 

On the third and fourth days, pupils 
bring to school the library books and 
other materials they have found. The 
time is spent in a general discussion of 
the topics selected. Personal experi- 
ences are related. Clippings from local 
papers and from periodicals are put on 
the bulletin board. These clippings are 
relative to subjects of current interest 
and importance found in the latest 
copies of Scholastic Magazines. 

No difficulty has ever been encoun- 
tered in stimulating the interest of my 
students in the discussions we hold. 

A forty-five minute period is devoted 
to our “Scholastic Program” on the fifth 
day. The class cuts out items and ar- 
ticles from their own magazines and 
arranges them under headings in their 
notebooks. The first fifteen minutes of 
our period is used for notebook work — 
cutting, pasting, printing, et cetera. The 
next fifteen is used to prepare a quiz 
and to select the questions. Each pupil 
is allowed to choose one question 
which he writes on a slip of paper with 


his signature. These student questions, 
with those on the quiz page in the 
magazine, form our “Quiz Period,” con- 
ducted during the last fifteen minutes of 
our Scholastic Program. A different pu- 
pi! conducts the quiz each week. 

At the end of each semester a room 
exhibit is held. Library books which 
have been used during the term and 
classified according to subject are ex- 
hibited. Students’ notebooks and maps 
have always been popular with visitors 
at our exhibitions. We hold a model 
quiz at the end of the day, with neigh- 
boring home rooms as guests. Credit 
for all this extra work is given every 
pupil who takes part. 

When I first tried this plan a few 
years ago some teachers expressed 
doubt about the usefulness of these 
ideas. They felt that our periods should 
be used only for regular subject work. 
Now, however, the results have con- 
vinced them that the plan has worked, 
and they readily recognize and admit 
the importance of this magazine activ- 
ity. 

Prize-winning letter of Lloyd R. 
Thomas, teacher in the Boys’ Technical 
High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
He will receive a Book-of-the-Month 
Club subscription. 

We devote one day a week, Friday, 
to the basic use of the magazine. The 
work is assigned on Thursday. The 
class is divided into three sections, each 
headed by a chairman. Each section is 
given a definite article to prepare, and 
the report to the class consists of a 
brief summary and opinion of the ar- 
ticle. This is followed by a short gen- 
eral class discussion led by the section 
chairman. 

In this way the important magazine 
articles are completely covered, and in- 
dividual students are allowed the neces- 
sary time for reading the other feature 
articles as their personal interests dic- 
tate. 

In order to carry out this program, it 
is necessary for each student to have 
an individual magazine, as all prepara- 
ration is done outside the classroom. 
The classroom discussions check the 
ability of the students to assimilate the 
assignments, and semester-end quizzes 
published in the magazine test the stu- 
dents’ retention of information gained. 

Articles for assignment are picked to 
dovetail with the course the students 
are taking: economics, sociology, or his- 
tory. We found this procedure an en- 
during force in stimulating great inter- 
est in the course. 
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MOVIE FANS 


When shooting was over on 
Peleliu, in the Palau Islands, 
two of our Marines ex- 
plored the ruined Japanese 
buildings. Here they ex- 
amine Japanese films they 
found. (Left, Walter Haw- 
thorne of Teague, Texas; 
right, John W. Hall, of 
Oklahoma City.) 


(Photo by U. S. Marines, 
from Harris & Ewing.) 
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““WHEN GREEK 
MEETS GREEK—“ 


Liberation of Greece 
and Problems She Faces 


. ap NATIONAL INCOME 
Wey AND TAXES 


Economists Have Varied 
Plans to Meet Costs of 
Government and Keep 
Production High 


POSTWAR CAREERS: 


No. 5. Oil 
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THROUGH THE DARKEST HOUR 


The railroads are part and parcel of the vital service of sup- 
ply on which fighting men depend. They know first-hand 
the darkness of the hour before the dawn. e They follow 
the progress of the war by the nature and urgency of the 
burdens they carry — burdens that never lighten through 
the whole 24 hours of the day. @ So through sunshine 
and shadow, railroad men serve the needs of war. Short 
on help, short on time, they know the value of every 
hour and every car. They know that a fighting nation 
counts on them to deliver the goods that Victory is 
made of —and doggedly, devotedly, they are sticking 

to that job. e Some day the dark hour will be behind 

us. Then our nation will look back and judge our fiber 

as a people on the courage and the will with which we 
faced it. e The railroads are working now so that when 
that day dawns they can, in clear knowledge of a job 
faithfully discharged, look forward with confidence to 

finer things to come. 
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“when Greek meets Greek...” 


the liberation of Athens last month. It was a triumph rich 

in poetic justice. For Athens is the cradle of our civiliza- 
tion, the birthplace of world democracy. It symbolizes man’s 
eternal fight for liberty. 

Greece is smaller than the state of New York in area and 
smaller than the city of New York in population. Yet there 
is no nation in the world — regardless of size — that has had 
a longer record of heroism. Through 25 centuries the Hel- 
lenic people survived Persian aggression, Roman conquest, 
Turkish domination, and Nazi brutality. Hitler’s herrenvolk 
overpowered little Greece physically but could not crush the 
spirit of the people who gave the world Homer, Pericles, 
Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle. 


Te glory that is Greece came into its own again with 


Nazi Insanity At Its Worst 


Yet the valiant seven million Greeks paid heavily for their 
will to freedom. Only 60,000 casualties were suffered by 
Greece in the seven months of fighting against the Germans 
and Italians. But several times that number perished under 
Axis occupation. The annihilation of the Greeks as a race 
was the avowed aim of Herr Altenburg, Nazi Civil High 
Commissioner for the country, who said, to Archbishop Da- 
maskinos when the latter protested the fatal torture of Greek 
clergymen: “We want to be done with Greeks.” Frank Ger- 
vasi, in Collier's, reported 600 Greek Orthodox priests exe- 
cuted for refusing to take part in anti-semitic campaigns. 

According to the Greek government, the Nazi occupation 
forces, during their three-and-a-half-year rule-of Greece, 
burned and ravaged 1,300 villages and made homeless be- 
tween 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 inhabitants. Some 200,000 of 
the Greek people died of famine, 60,000 were massacred by 
the Bulgarians, and 15,000 shot as hostages by the Germans. 
In addition, Dr. Polymeriakos, Greek director of Public 
Health, estimates that a half million persons have tubercu- 
losis and another two-and-a-half million suffer from malaria 
because it was impossible to combat these scourges under 
the Nazi regime. Today disease is rampant in Greece, with 
little means of treating it. Everyone is ill-clothed and under- 
nourished. The Nazis, in their hasty retreat from the Pelo- 
ponnesus, drowned in the canals whatever livestock they 
could not take with them. 


Skyscraper Economics 


The people of Greece are also plagued by the worst cur- 
rency inflation in their history. An American newspaper cor- 
respondent (Newbold Noyes, Jr. of the Washington Evening 
Star) submitted to his business office an expense account 
covering his first twenty-four hours in Athens, A shoe-shine, 
he wrote, cost him 75 billion drachmas; a dinner, 210 billion 
drachmas; a hotel room for one night, 420 billion drachmas; 
breakfast, 35 billion drachmas; a single cigarette of a local 
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Liberation from Nazi Tyranny Brings to 
Head Conflicts Over Nation’s Future 


brand, 400 million drachmas. Then he adds, “one satchel to 
carry around a reasonable supply of drachma notes, 300 bil- 
lion drachmas.” Before the European war in 1939, the 
drachma was worth eight United States cents. 

Athens was the thirteenth European capital to be freed 
from the Nazi yoke in this war. (The other twelve liberated 
this year were: Rome, Italy, June 4; Vilna, Lithuania, July 
13; Paris, France, August 23; Bucharest, Romania, August 
23; Brussels, Belgium, September 4; Monaco, Monaco, Sep- 
tember 4; Luxembourg, Luxembourg, September 15; Sofia, 
Bulgaria, September 17; Helsinki, Finland, September 19; 
Tallinn, Estonia, September 22; San Marino, San Marino, 
September 23; and Riga, Latvia, October 13.) On Septem- 
ber 24, a small British airborne force parachuted to the 
Greek mainland in the northwest corner of the Pelopon- 
nesus. Two days later, British ground troops disembarked 
at Katakolon. Aided by Greek guerillas, both operations 
came off smoothly and almost bloodlessly. The British 
forces were small, a section of the recently formed Land 
Forces of the Adriatic under the command of General Sir 
Harry Maitland Wilson. 

The first battle was fought at Patras, the third largest 
city of Greece. After four days’ fighting the Nazi garrison 
surrendered. As the British, after occupying ancient Cor- 
inth, pushed northward across the adjoining isthmus, the 
Nazi troops, harassed by Greek partisans, were beating a 
speedy retreat. 





British Combine 
Patras, Greece, greeted the R. A. F. with “Long Live 
the Allies” strung across the roads, while children car- 
ried placards of Allied and Greek flags. (Lettering on 
white square means “Antheia District’ — of Patras.) 
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The Athenians could not wait for the British to arrive. 
On October 13, they rose up and freed their capital of the 
last Germans. The hated swastika was torn off the mast 
at the Acropolis and the Greek standard hoisted for the 
first time in three-and-a-half years. When the British-Polish 
troops entered Athens the following day only a mopping- 
up job remained. 

This is in keeping with the fighting traditions of the 
Greeks who astonished the ancient: world by their defiance 
of the all-powerful Persians at Marathon and Thermopylae. 
Many centuries later, in 1821, the Greek people, moved 
by an unyielding urge for freedom, rose against their 
Turkish masters who had kept them oppressed for four 
hundred years, and, after a desperate struggle of eight 
years regained their independence. (The modern kingdom 
of Greece was founded in 1829 under guarantee of Britain, 
France, and Russia.) Greece fought victoriously in the 
Balkan War of 1912, and again during the first World War 
on the side of the Allies. 


Mussolini’s War on Greece 


On October 20, 1940, Mussolini’s fascist Italy issued an 
ultimatum to the Greeks, demanding complete capitulation. 
When the Greek government rejected the demands, the 
Italians invaded Greece in the early hours of October 28. 
The Greeks fought desperately against vastly superior forces 
and equipment, and successfully repelled the fascist in- 
vaders. They fought the enemy with captured weapons 
Over 25,000 fascist prisoners were taken. Within six months, 
not only were the Italians driven out of Greece, but Greek 
troops occupied large sections of Albania. On April 6, 1941, 
the Nazis came to the assistance of their defeated Axis 
partner. and finally the gallant Greeks were overpowered 
by the mechanized might of the Wehrmacht 

Between the first and second World Wars, Greece under- 
went several changes of government. In 1925, the Greek 
National Assembly voted to overthrow the monarchy and 
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establish a republic, which lasted for ten years. A plebe- 
scite on November 3, 1935, organized by the dictatorial 
government of General Kondylis and carried through at 
the point of militia bayonets, restored the throne to George 
II, who had fled Greece during an uprising against him on 
December 18, 1923. King George pledged to abide by the 
Constitution of 1911, but shortly thereafter he handed over 
the government to General John Metaxas, who established 
a fascist dictatorship. Metaxas died during the resistance 
to the Nazis. He was succeeded eventually by Emmanuel 
Tsouderos, a moderate. After the fall of Athens on April 
27, 1941, the King and his government fled to London. 


> 


Greece’s Political Hurdles 


Ever since then two issues have agitated the Greek peo- 
ple. First is their almost unanimous opposition to the King, 
whom they hold responsible for the Metaxas fascist regime. 
After several cabinet changes, a new government was 
formed at Cairo this year, headed by George Papandreou, 
a socialist. This government made it clear to George II 
that it would not permit him to return to Greece until a 
plebescite has been held in the country to determine 
whether the people want a monarchy. Reluctantly the King 
accepted the cabinet’s decision. 

The British government is reported to favor George's 
return. But Prime Minister Churchill recently stressed that 
Britain was not irrevocably wedded to King George. “The 
Nazi tyrant must be destroyed,” Mr. Churchill declared. 
“After this the Greek nation, free from foreign interference, 
will choose the form of democratic government under which 
they wish to live. The King is the servant of his people. 
I am sure he has no wish to force himself upon the Greek 
nation.” 


Domestic Tug of War 


The second issue assailing the Greek people is internal 
political dissension. Three organizations have developed 
during the Axis occupation. These are: the communist- 
controlled E.A.M. (Greek National Liberation Front) of 
which the E.L.A.S. (Popular Liberation Army) is the 
military arm; the E.D.E.S. (Greek National Democratic 
Army) under the command of General Napoleon Zervas; 
and the E.K.K.A. (National and Social Liberation Group), 
smaller than the other two, which is led by Colonel Psarros. 

The three forces have spent as much energy fighting 
against one another as they have against Nazi oppressors. 
Last summer, instigated by the E.A.M., mutihies broke 
out in the Greek navy and army in exile. Numerous at- 
tempts have been made to reconcile the opposing organi- 
zations. All three groups are represented in the Papandreou 
government. Yet several shooting affrays between the 
E.L.A.S. partisans and their political opponents have taken 
place since the return of the Greek government to Athens. 

Some observers see in this internal strife in Greece a 
struggle between the British lion and the Russian bear 
for “spheres of influence.” This question, it is believed, was 
amicably settled by Churchill and Stalin at the recent con- 
ference in Moscow. However that may be, the Greek peo- 
ple will brook no outside interference. Athens, free again, 
looks ahead to a new golden age—of democracy and 
prosperity. 
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Nafional Income 
and Tax Policies 


Economists seek tax program to pay government 


costs and encourage greatest possible production 


HAT are your chances of getting and holding a good 

job in the postwar years? In part, they depend on the 
amount of education and training you receive, and on how 
efficiently you use your physical and mental resources. 

Rut, to a larger degree, your chances of success depend 
on how efficiently the wealth and resources of this nation 
are used. 

Secretary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes recently esti- 
mated that the physical assets (resources) of the United 
States — coal, iron ore, oil, other minerals, forests, buildings, 
farms, public and private utilities, factories, stores, and 
water power — are worth 12 trillion, 23 billion dollars. This 
amounts to $89,000 per person. 


What Is “National Income’? 


The productive use of these resources brings salaries, 
wages, and other forms of income to the people of the 
United States. The total of all incomes earned yearly by 
Americans is called the national income. In 1932, during 
the depression, many of our resources were not used. So 
our national income slumped to 40 billion dollars, and more 
than 13 million men were out of work. 

By 1940 the national income had climbed back near the 
1929 peak of 83 billion dollars. As the Government spent 
more money on defense, and more men went back to work, 
the national income leaped ahead to 95 billion dollars in 
1941. By 1943 it had zoomed to 140 billion dollars, and 
today is breaking the 160 billion mark. 

At the same time, the national debt (the total of money 
borrowed by the Government for war purposes) soared 
past the 210 billion mark. It is expected to be 300 billion 
dollars when the war ends. 

Can we begin paying off this tremendous national debt 
without levying taxes that are so burdensome as to stifle 
business expansion and cause unemployment? Economists 
believe we can do this if, first, we use our resources fully. 
This will assure a high level of employment, and will give 
us a national income of 140 billion dollars. Then the Govern- 
ment will be able to levy fairly heavy taxes on this national 
income without harming business. These economists say, for 
example, that we can afford to pay higher taxes on a na- 
tional income of 140 million dollars than we could when 
our income was 83 billion or less. 


War Progress — Pro and Con 


How can we be sure that we can have a national income 
of at least 140 billion dollars? Economists reply that war de- 
mands have caused managers and workers to develop new 
production methods, have given us the “know how” to turn 
out more goods at lower prices. Output has reached a level 
few people believed possible three years ago. By 1947 the 
output per worker will be 20 per cent above 1940. 
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The Brookings Institution, well-known fact-finding organi- 
zation, has, however, thrown cold water on this optimistic 
prediction. It estimated the postwar national income at 123 
billion dollars, and attacked the belief that our record- 
breaking war production would help lead us to a new high 
level of national income. 

Brookings arguec that production experience learned in 
war work cannot readily be applied to peacetime jobs. 
Learning how to make tanks or guns faster and better does 
not help make automobiles or refrigerators faster and better. 
It agrees that there should be around 56 million workers em- 
ployed by 1947, an increase of about 10 million over 1940, 
But it says the income of these workers will be cut sharply 
by the elimination of overtime pay, and a shift of many 
workers to lower-paying, non-war jobs. 

Many businessmen felt that Brookings was being “defeat- 
ist,” that the skill and energy shown by businessmen and 
workers will not disappear when the war ends. They argued 
that new methods, which enabled farmers to produce rec- 
ord-breaking crops, and increased the output of steel, alumi- 
num, magnesium, plastics, and other materials, would not 
be scrapped in peacetime. 


Taxing for Prosperity 


Tax experts then turned to the problem of revising our 
tax laws to assure the expansion of job-making business 
enterprises and give us a high national income. They believe 
the Government will need to raise 16 to 20 billion dollars 
a year in taxes. The trick is to do this with a tax program 
that does not hamper business expansion. Then, as busi- 
ness expands, greater sums of money can be raised by 
taxes to begin paying off our national debt. Tax planners 
are not paying much attention to the argument over how 
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high our national income may be. They believe that if 
taxes are revised to provide more jobs the problem of na- 
tional income will take care of itself. 

Among the many tax plans discussed, four have attracted 
considerable attention: the Ruml-Sonne Plan, prepared by 
Beardsley Ruml and H. C. Sonne, New York businessmen 
the Groves Plan, prepared by Professor Harold M. Groves 
of the University of Wisconsin; the Twin Cities Plan, pre- 
pared by St. Paul and Minneapolis businessmen; and the 
Committee for Economic Development Plan. Here are some 
of their proposed changes in tax laws: 

1. Federal Income Tax. This tax is levied on the net in- 
come of individuals and corporations. (Corporation taxes 
will be discussed later.) The net income is what is left after 
certain legal deductions are taken — business expenses, char- 
ity contributions, interest, taxes, etc., and personal exemp- 
tions. In 1939, the personal exemptions were $1,000 for 
single persons, $2,500 for married persons or heads of fami- 
lies, and $400 for each dependent. 

These high personal exemptions meant that a great ma- 
jority of persons paid no income tax in 1939. Few had 
much net income left after the personal exemptions and 
other deductions were taken. Now, however, our wartime 
tax laws have slashed personal exemptions sharply. Today, 
three out of five persons pay income taxes, and both normal 
and surtax rates have been raised. 

The surtax is an additional tax which increases as the tax- 
payer’s net income increases. For instance, a person now 
pays a normal tax of 6 per cent and a surtax of 13 per cent 
on the first $2,000 of net income, plus the 3 per cent Victory 
Tax, a total of 22 per cent. On all income above $2,000 the 
surtax increases until it hits 62 per cent at $25,000, and 
goes to 94 per cent on incomes above $500,000. 


Individual and Corporation Taxes 


What changes would tax planners make in individual 
income tax rates? The C.E.D. would keep the present low 
personal exemptions, but would reduce the rates on low- 
income taxpayers to 16 or 20 per cent. The high surtaxes on 
wealthy taxpayers also would be cut by as much as 46 per 
cent. Groves would retain present rates on low-income 
groups, but reduce rates on higher income groups. These 
experts believe that taxes should be fairly heavy on low-in- 
come groups to make them aware of high government costs. 

The Ruml-Sonne Plan sharply reduces taxes on low-in- 
come groups in order to increase purchasing power. They 
argue that if thece low-income groups have more money 
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to spend on goods, business can expand and hire more 
workers. The Twin Cities Plan also reduces taxes on low- 
income groups. But it proposes a 5 per cent sales tax on all 
goods (including food) bought at stores. The C.E.D., 
Groves, and Ruml-Sonne plans oppose sales taxes because 
they hit low-income groups harder than the wealthy. They 
believe all sales taxes, and Federal excise taxes on manu- 
factured goods, should be abolished, except for levies on 
whiskey, tobacco, and gasoline. 

2. Corporation Income Taxes. A corporation is organ- 
ized by several persons and sells shares of stock to the pub- 
lic. Stockholders receive a share of the profits in the form 
of dividends on the stock they own. The corporation income 
tax increases to a top rate of 40 per cent on firms making 
more than $50,000 a year. 

Also, there is a 95 per cent excess profits tax. This tax 
is based on the principle that above a certain level, profits 
are excessive. Most tax planners believe this tax should be 
abolished when the war ends. 

Ruml-Sonne also feel that the corporation income tax 
should be abolished. They argue that these taxes are always 
passed on to consumers in higher prices, and therefore 
tend to restrict buying and business expansion. Corporation 
income taxes also tax the same funds that are later taxed 
in individual incomes (stockholders’ dividends). Ruml- 
Sonne argue that the removal of this double tax would per- 
mit business to lower prices, raise wages, and make higher 
profits for further business expansion. 

The C.E.D. would not abolish the corporation income 
tax. It would levy a tax of 16 to 20 per cent. But it would 
eliminate the “double taxation” of corporation income and 
stockholders’ dividends. This would be done by crediting 
the stockholder with his share of income tax paid by the 
corporation. Groves also favors this proposal. The C. E. D. 
and Groves believe that “double taxation” of stockholders’ 
income is one of the most serious obstacles to business ex- 
pansion. They say that it causes wealthy persons to put their 
savings into tax-exempt investments, instead of risking their 
money in job-making business interprises. 

The Twin Cities Plan would retain the present 40 per 
cent income tax on corporations earning more than $50,000 
a year, but cut it sharply for those earning less. Other 
tax experts say a corporation earning less than $50,000 
should pay no income tax. They say this would encourage 
the starting of new businesses and provide more jobs 


The Problem of Surpluses 


Ruml-Sonne, and Groves, point out that before corpora- 
tion taxes are eliminated or sharply reduced we must solve 
the problem of undistributed surpluses. They point out that 
a corporation might hold its profits (as undistributed sur- 
pluses) instead of paying them out as dividends to stock- 
holders. Thus wealthy stockholders could dodge high taxes 
on these dividends. The withholding of these surpluses 
might hamper business expansion by keeping money idle. 
Ruml-Sonne and Groves believe, therefore, that a Federal 
tax should be levied on these undistributed surpluses. 

Critics say a Federal tax on undistributed surpluses was 
tried in 1937 but proved injurious because it kept corpora- 
tions from using surpluses for business expansion. But 
Ruml argues that some such tax must be worked out to 
prevent corporations from piling up excessive surpluses. 

Thus we can see that taxes no longer are considered 
merely a means of raising money for government expenses. 
Taxes — particularly the kind of taxes levied — are viewed 
today as the key to future prosperity. 
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The KINGLESS KINGDOM of HUNGARY 


Historical Picture Service 


By WALTER C. LANGSAM 


Professor of History, Union College 


UCH in the news these days is the kingdom of Hungary. 
Its natives call it Magyarorszag (land of the Magyars), 
since they regard themselves as descendants of the Magyars 
(mod’ yars), not the Huns. For a quarter century Hungary, 
ruled by a regent, has been a kingdom without a king. Its 
regent, Nicholas Horthy de Nagybanya, is by profession a 
vice admiral, though Hungary has no navy. Truly, Mag- 
yarorszag would seem to be a land of contradictions! 

The part of Europe which we call Hungary has been 
controlled, at one time or another, by many and varied 
peoples — Romans, Huns, Germanic tribes, Slavic peoples. 
Finally, in the 9th century, there appeared an Asiatic tribe 
named Magyars. Under the almost legendary hero, Arpad, 
they conquered most of what is today Hungary and Tran- 
sylvania. 

King Stephen Sets a Pattern 


The Magyars gradually settled down to an agricultural 
existence, which was greatly encouraged by Stephen, first 
king of Hungary (1001 to 1038). 

During these years Stephen completed the Christianiza- 
tion of the Magyars begun by his father, Duke Geza. 
Stephen married a Christian Germanic princess and tried 
to model the administration of his country after that of the 
Holy Roman Empire. For his religious efforts he was sainted 
by the Catholic Church. To this day, St. Stephen’s Day is 
the great national holiday of Hungary. On it, Stephen’s 
mummified hand is reverently carried through the streets of 
Budapest in a colorful and solemn procession. Under 
Stephen’s successors, the economic and social life of Hun- 
gary became firmly set in a feudal pattern. 

Hungarian warriors fought against Germans, Bohemians, 
Austrians, Venetians, Poles, Sicilians, Turks. The Magyars, 
indeed, long were the bulwark of Christian Europe against 
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King Stephen | of Hungary and Saint Stephen are one 
and the same. Hungary’s first king had a Catholic edu- 
cation and did much to Christianize Hungary. For this 
he was canonized in 1083, 45 years after his death. 


the advancing Moslem Turks. But in 1526 the Turks killed 
King Louis II of Hungary in the bloody battle of Mohacs. 
Thereafter the Turks for almost two centuries controlled 
much of Hungary. The remainder was under the dominance 
of Austria, for, upon Louis’ death, the Magyat throne was 
claimed by Emperor Ferdinand II of Habsburg. Now the 
Austro-Hungarians fought jointly against the Moslems. The 
peace of Belgrade, in 1739, ended the Turkish peril. 


Magyars Fight to Remain Magyars 


In the 18th century, and particularly after the French 
Revolution, a Hungarian national spirit grew rapidly. The 
Magyars were still loyal to Maria Theresa in her wars with 
Frederick the Great, but they resented the efforts of her 
son, Joseph II, to Germanize all his possessions and central- 
ize contro] in Vienna. 

Many of the Hungarian leaders who, through the cen- 
turies, opposed Habsburg “tyranny” were not themselves 
democratically minded. By the time of the revolutions of 
1848, however, there had appeared such men as Louis 
Kossuth and Francis Deak who believed in republican prin- 
ciples. For a time they succeeded in setting up a Hungar- 
ian Republic. But in 1849 this was crushed by the Austri- 
ans. 

When Austria and Prussia were at war in 1866, many 
Magyars saw another opportunity to rise against the Habs- 
burgs. They were kept in line only by promises of political 
reward; Austria and Hungary signed an agreement in 
1867 called the Ausgleich or Compromise. 

By its terms were created two separate states, the empire 
of Austria and the kingdom of Hungary. Each was to have 
its own cabinet, its own parliament, its own laws. But they 
were to have one sovereign. He would be crowned twice 
and called, in one country, emperor of Austria; in the other, 
king of Hungary. Only in foreign affairs, war, and finance 
were the two countries to have common policies. 

Although it: did not work smoothly, this arrangement 
lasted until the end of World War I. In November of 1918 
the Hungarians declared their independence. There fol- 
lowed a period of chaos during which Hungarian “Reds” 
and “Whites” slaughtered each other, while Romanians 
looted and plundered the country. 

The turmoil] was increased by the publication of the 
treaty of Trianon (June 1920) which cut Hungary’s area 
and population down to a third of pre-war figures. Mean- 
while, in 1920, Vice Admiral Horthy of the old Austro- 
Hungarian navy and leader of the “Whites” was designated 
regent of Hungary. The assembly that chose him wanted a 
a Habsburg king, but the Allies refused to allow the return 
of a Habsburg. In 1944 this same Horthy, now 76 years 
old, became first the tool and then the prisoner of the 
Nazis in their losing battle to dominate Europe, 
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1. More than 300 different useful products are made 
from crude oil, and the list is constantly expanding. 


AMERICAN OIL COMPANIES IN THE WORLD 
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2. American companies control or own a substantial 
interest in 60 per cent of the present world oil production. 


JOBS IN THE OIL BUSINESS 
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3. The U. S. oil industry in its various branches employs 
one million people with an annual payroll of $1,500,000,000. 


[s 1940 the average wage for all 
manufacturing industries in the 
United States was 66 cents per hour. 
The petroleum industries at that time 
paid an average of 87 cents in the 
production branch and 97 cents in 
refining. 


Production Growth 


There is not the slightest danger 
of a postwar reduction of employ- 
ment in the giant oil industry. Ru- 
mors of approaching exhaustion of 
our oil resources have always proved 
greatly exaggerated. Around 500 mil- 
lion dollars per year are spent nor- 
mally to drill approximately 20,000 
new wells and, as a result of the war, 
27,000 new oil and gas wells are 
planned for 1945, 3,000 more than 
in, 1944. Of these about 5,000 will be 
exploratory wells for the opening of 
new oil pools and fields. Two hun- 
dred and thirty-four new pools were 
opened in 1943 

There appears to be still plenty of 
vil and gas to be discovered and de- 
veloped in North America. In 1948, 
for instance, the West Edmond pool 
near Oklahoma City was opened in 
a geological formation hitherto re- 
garded as unfavorable. It produces 
today 2,000 barrels per day from 147 
completed wells. 

Refining Oil 

Five hundred refineries in 35 states 
produce 75 per cent of the total 
world capacity. Immediately after 
the war all companies are planning 
to spend at least $352,000,000 on do- 
mestic and foreign refining facili- 
ties. We are scheduled to build five 
new foreign refineries — all indica- 
tions of a continuous prosperity of 
the oil business 

Oil offers a chance for an adven- 
turous career to those who want to 
work in foreign countries. Many 
American companies maintain for- 
eign establishments and need quali- 
fied American personnel. Venezuela, 
Arabia, Romania, Northern Canada, 
to name a few, are places where one 
can work under American manage- 
ment. Many foreign countries hire 
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ries ¢ 
USTR Karl E. Ettinger, Economist 
i : fies 
" American specialists who are known 
4 tor their expert skill in developing 
. new oil fields. 
i. Laboratory research to develop 
“ new products from crude oil and 
tc improve refining methods is an- 
other attractive field. Today the in- 
dustry employs 12 per cent of all the 
- country’s laboratory workers and 
, spends 15 million dollars a year on 
"a laboratory work. As a result the aver- 
if age yield of gasoline from crude oil 
d has increased from 10 per cent in 
I. 1909 to 46 per cent today. 
r- | The Distribution End 
: | There are many opportunities, al- 
te | su, especially in the field of distribu- 
i. tion. to start a small business of one's 
se own The tremendous scale of oil 
of distribution is indicated by the fact 
ae that the 250,000 retail service sta- 
a tions together handled only 6.39 per 
sent of the total gasoline sales in 
of ‘940 Over 750,000 people were em- 
ployed in the marketing end of the 
3 business, and not less than 231,000 
in retail and 23,000 in wholesale dis- 
. tribution were proprietors. 
e- New Uses 
vo The need for petroleum products 
7 | will undoubtedly increase after the 
war Fuel for tractors, automobiles, 
airplanes. Diesel engines, lubrica- 
tion, heating, road surfacing, wood 
2 preservation, gas consumption, and 
. | other uses will require a continuous 
“ and growing supply In 1940, om 
8 last peace-time year, the petroleum 
_ industry together with the other 
:f types of production made possible 
by oil (i., the automotive indus- 
of tries), employed directly or indireet- 
. iy over six million American workers 
aud supported about 1/7th of our 
- population. 
” Many of the important companies 
sd u. oil production and distribution 
i (not in refining) are less than 20 
li- years old and are the result of per- 
la, sonal ability and initiative. Oil is a 
la, ‘yusiness with a short past — the first 
id well in Titusville, Pennsylvania, was 
a drilled on August 27, 1859 — but with 
- 1 big future. 
NOVEMBER 73, 
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THE INCREASING OIL CONSUMPTION 
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4. The war has brought vast demands for oil since 1940. 
But postwar plans call for even further increases. 
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5. Known oil reserves in U. S. are nearly twice as large as 
those now in production. Refining facilities will increase. 
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6. Relatively little capital is needed in marketing oil. 
Distribution offers a chance for independent owners. 
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France Stands Again 


What Happened: The man who was 
first to proclaim that France had not 
lost the war, General Charles de Gaulle, 
found himself recognized last week by 
the Big Three as head of the Provi- 
sional Government of the French Re- 
public. The recognition was announced 
simultaneously by the United States, 
Great Britain, and the Soviet Union, 
and climaxed a. long diplomatic strug- 
gle for formal recognition waged by 
de Gaulle since the collapse of French 
resistance in June, 1940. 

The move coincided with the taking 
over of full control, by the de Gaulle 
administration, of the French “interior 
zone” —i.e., all of France that is not 
in the battle area — following an agree- 
ment with General Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, Allied Supreme Commander. 
The State Department made it known 
at the same time that Jefferson Caffery, 
American representative in Paris, would 
assume the duties of Ambassador to 
France, “if agreeable to the Provi- 
sional Government.” 

What’s Behind It: This important 
change in our diplomatic policy is 
undoubtedly due to the fact that recent 
experiences in France, particularly 
since the country’s liberation, have 
shown that the de Gaulle administra- 


rr a 


tion enjoys the support of most of the 
French people. There are unmistak- 
able signs that the de Gaulle regime 
will abide by its pledge to surrender 
its authority to a future government 
freely chosen by the French people. 
Our State Department, rightly or 
wrongly, had been careful not to give 
the impression that it was imposing a 
government of its own liking upon the 
people of France. As one French offi- 
cial put it, “Now what you recognize 
is not de Gaulle, but France’s accept- 
ance of de Gaulle.” 

An important sidelight is the har- 
mony made apparent by the Big Three 
in their joint recognition. In the past 
there have been several instances of 
one-sided action, as in the case of 
Russia’s hasty recognition of the Ba- 
doglio government in Italy without 
prior consultation with her Allies. 

What are the anticipated consequen- 
ces in this change of status? It will 
(1) increase the prestige of de Gaulle’s 
regime within France and strengthen 
its authority in dealing with extremist 
groups; (2) it will confirm France's 
position as one of the leading United 
Nations and give her a voice in postwar 
settlements; and (3) it will assure a 
permanent seat for France on the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the new interna- 
tional security organization. 





Press Association 
German prisoners captured by U. S. First Army being marched through the 
ruined town of Palenburg. Remains of a furniture (Mobel) factory on left. 


A Spanish Democracy? 


What Happened: History may repeat 
itself in Spain. An open call for a sec- 
ond civil war was recently issued by 
the Republican Junta, the anti-Franco 
underground movement, which operates 
from secret headquarters in Madrid. It 
appeared in their organ, Conquest of 
Spain. “We call upon the chiefs and 
the officers of the Spanish Army,” the 
appeal read, “to take up arms, shoulder 
to shoulder with the people against 
Franco and falangism.” (Falangism is 
the Spanish brand of fascism. ) 

For several weeks there have been 
numerous clashes along the Pyrenees 
border between Franco forces and Re- 
publican guerillas directed by the anti- 
Franco Junta. The Junta has been con- 
ducting underground resistance for sev- 
eral years. Many of the guerillas are 
Spanish Maquisards, veterans of the 
civil war, who more recently cooper- 
ated with the French Maquis in driving 
the Nazis from France. There are re- 
portedly some 40,000 of them. They 
have made innumerable raids, seized 
several towns, liberated political pris- 
oners from Franco concentration camps, 
and in turn taken Franco partisans as 
prisoners. Their activities have lately 
been intensified, according to advices 
from France. There is fighting in the 
Spanish province of Lerida as well as 
in the Asturias, Andalusia, Toledo, and 
Leon. The revolt has also spread to 
Catalonia. Many priests are siding with 
the patriots against Franco. 

What’s Behind It: If a second civil 
war takes place in Spain, there is little 
doubt in the minds of most persons 
that the outcome will be different from 
last time. The Franco regime was 
forced upon the Spanish people by 
Hitler and Mussolini. They sent Franco 
troops and munitions to help him over- 
throw the democratic government elect- 
ed by the Spaniards. Franco’s falan- 
gist regime has been openly pro-Axis 
in this war, contrary to the sentiments 
of thousands of democratic Spaniards 
languishing in Franco’s prisons, and 
thousands more have been executed by 
him. With an Allied victory imminent 
in Europe, Franco’s days seem to be 
numbered. Only his voluntary surren- 
der of power can avert another civil 
war, although according to London 
diplomatic quarters, he may try to save 
his skin by restoring the monarchy. 
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From the Battlefronts 


PACIFIC: “The Japanese Navy has 
been defeated, seriously damaged and 
routed by the United States Navy” — 
Admiral William F. Halsey, Jr., report- 
ed to President Roosevelt. Translated 
into statistics, the Japanese lost 58 craft, 
sunk or damaged. Among these were 
two battleships sunk, one severely dam- 
aged and six that escaped in damaged 
condition; four carriers, six heavy and 
three light cruisers sunk. Four heavy 
and one light cruiser limped away. 
Three small cruisers or three large de- 
stroyers were sunk, seven destroyers 
were severely damaged or sunk, and 
ten destroyers escaped in damaged con- 
dition. Our own losses were compara- 
tively light: the light carrier Princeton 
sunk; two escort carriers; two destroy- 
ers; one destroyei escort and a few 
lesser craft. The 10,000-ton Australian 
cruiser Australia was sunk. 

Pieced together from the various com- 
muniques, here, briefly, is what hap- 
pened. Early Monday, October 23, one 
of our submarines sighted a Japanese 
surface force moving eastward through 
thie Sulu Sea. Shortly thereafter another, 
larger, enemy force was spotted moving 
southeast in the Sibuyan Sea. Waves of 
dive- and torpedo-bombers were sent to 
strike at these two. In the midst of the 
aerial attacks, word came that a third 
and still larger force, including the main 
Japanese carrier group, had been sight- 
ed moving into the Philippine Sea 
southeast of Formosa. By dawn of Oc- 
tober 24, Admiral Mitscher’s fast car- 
rier force caught up with the Japs, 
launched his attack, and beat them to 
the punch in all three encounters. Ac- 
cording to Secretary of the Navy James 
V. Forrestal, “two-thirds of the Jap- 
anese battleships have been sunk or 
damaged.” Coupled with these signal 
sea triumphs were new victories scored 
by General MacArthur’s forces on land. 
Our troops now control practically all 
of Leyte and Samar. 

General Joseph W. Stilwell, Chief of 
Staff to Chiang Kai-shek, and comman- 
der of American forces in the China- 
Burma-India theater of war was re- 
moved from his post. 

WEST: Nazi positions in the Bel- 
gium-Netherlands pocket disintegrated 
as Canadian, British and Polish troops 
menaced the enemy’s retreat lines. After 
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taking ’s Hertogenbosch, a key Dutch 
junction city and Tilburg, the British 
advanced north to the Maas. Polish 
forces captured the powerfully garri- 
soned city of Breda. In the Schelde sec- 
tor, Canadians took Oostburg, a move 
aimed at freeing Antwerp. 

EAST: Russian troops invaded Nor- 
way from Finland and captured Kir- 
kenes, important Nazi-held port and 
U-boat base lying in the path of the Al- 
lied lend-lease supply line to Mur- 
mansk. King Haakon called on his peo- 
ple to cooperate with the Red Army. 
In the Baltic sector Russian armies con- 
tinued to gain ground, edging closer to 
Gumbinnen, on the vital Kaunas (Lithu- 
ania)-Koenigsberg (East Prussia) high- 
way. On its 1500-mile front in the south, 
the Red Army renewed the drive on 
Warsaw and captured Transylvania. 

SOUTH: In Italy, Americans of the 
Fifth Army seized Mount Belmonte, 
guarding the southern approaches to 
Bologna, while the British Eighth Army 
gained eleven miles within two days 
in the Adriatic sector. 


New Recorded History 


What Happened: A collection of two- 
foot bronze statues called “The Living 
Hall of Washington 1944” has been put 
ox exhibition at Smithsonian Institution 
in Washington. The 50 statuettes repre- 
sent “notable public men of wartime” 
ad are the work of sculptor Max Kalish 
of New York. Included among the 
notable public figures are President 
Roosevelt, Vice President Wallace, Chief 
Justice Stone, Speaker Rayburn, Secre- 
tary of State Hull, Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau, Secretary of 
War Stimson, Secretary of Navy Knox 
(made before his death), Secretary of 
Navy’ Forrestal, Attorney General Bid- 
dle, Postmaster General Walker, Secre- 
tary of Interior Ickes, Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wickard, Secretary of Com- 
merce Jones, Secretary of Labor Per- 
kins (only woman in the group). Mil- 
itary men have not yet been done. 

What’s Behind It: The purpose of the 
collection, as explained by the spon- 
soring committee, is “to catch wartime 
figures during wartime.” The project 
is a private one, but it is hoped that simi- 
lar projects will be undertaken to give 
history a “hindview” of the important 
personalities of the times. 
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U. S. Buzz Bombs 


What Happened: Not exactly on a 
lend-lease basis, we have “borrowed” 
from the Nazis their super-secret weap- 
on, the “buzz bomb.” The War Depart- 
ment revealed that it has placed con- 
tracts with at least ten major aviation 
plants for production of one to two 
thousand exact replicas of the German 
V-1 robot bomb. 

While the Army stressed that the 
bembs are being produced for “defense 
study and experimentation,” it was ad- 
mitted that mass production was under 
consideration. One use of the bombs 
will be as targets, to test methods for 
defense against them, such as fighter 
planes, anti-aircraft gunfire, and other 
devices. The American version of the 
blitz-bomb is considerably more ac- 
curate than the Nazi brand. It is de- 
scribed as 27 feet in length and 17 feet 
in wing span. The jet-propulsion en- 
gines are being produced by the Ford 
Motor Company, while other plants, 
including Bell Aircraft, Sperry Gyro- 
scope, are making other parts. 

What’s Behind It: It is possible; al- 
though it has not been officially admit- 
ted, that we may subject Japan to ro- 
bot bombing, either from ships or from 
the Chinese mainland. The veteran air- 
craft builder, Glenn L. Martin, has pre- 
dicted that robots with a 5,000-mile 
range will ultimately be developed. 


Harris & Ewing 


Two figures in “Living Hall of Wash- 
ington 1944” are, standing, Edward 
R. Stettinius and Cordell Hull. 
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LEYTE and the CENTRAL PHILIPPINES 


“g§ DO not believe my eyes when I see those so many ships. 

All along the hills everybody just sang. We cannot help 
ourselves.” With this quaint explanation a Filipino, holding 
a white flag aloft, rushed up to the Yanks invading Leyte 
and volunteered to show them where Japanese pillboxes 
were hidden. He was a member of the 4,000 Filipino guer- 
illas who aided us by killing 3,800 Japs on Leyte just 
before our landings. It was October 20, a day the Filipinos 
will never forget. 

While swarms of carrier-borne planes dove upon Japanese 
artillery nests, battleships pulverized the green shores of 
Leyte with 16-inch shells, and rocket ships hurled TNT at 
the Japanese 15th Division — the division that did the “dirty 
work” at Bataan two-and-a-half years ago. 

Eighth largest of the 7,000 Philippine Islands, Leyte is 
115 miles long and 15 miles wide at its mountainous center. 
with fertile valleys in the north supporting almost a million 
people around the capital and port of Tacloban. Flat hemp 
and sugar fields make northern Leyte a “natural” for air- 
fields, three of which are in operation and will have to 
cover our future Philippines operations, as neighboring 
Samar is too mountainous for good airdromes. 


Visayan Sugar Fields 


Except to a military strategist, neither Leyte nor Samar 
is the choicest of the central Philippine Islands — known 
also as Islands of the Visayan Sea, or the Bisayas. Over the 
typhoon-swept waters the natives of these parts skim in 
bancas — slender boats with colored sails, balanced by long 
hand-maneuvered bamboo outriggers. The volcanic island 
of Negros is the most fruitful of the Visayans, for it is the 
center of the sugar trade, number two Philippine com- 
merce. The old sugar center used to be wooded Panay, 
where ornate homes of “sugar barons” still stand in the 
port city of Iloilo. Now Negros produces over half of all 
Philippine sugar. 

While its big sugar mills generally are American-owned, 
most of its plantations belong to wealthy native families; 
and while the laborers at the mills board in tidy wooden 
houses and make about 50c a day, plantation workers 
are tenant farmers who live in skimpy nipa palm huts. try 
to grow plots of bananas and camotes (sweet potatoes), 
and are forever in debt to the landlords. 

Because Philippine sugar fields are not irrigated and 
depend on rainfall, they are worked only about four months 
of the year, when weather permits. At harvest time 200,000 
laborers pour into Negros from over-populated Cebu and 
poor Panay, to stay in rickety shacks and work for 15 to 20 
cents a day. While mill workers are under an 8-hour-a-day 
law, field hands are protected by no hours ruling and toil 
from sunup far into the moonlit nights. 

Becausé sugar is a basic item in Philippine economy it 
will also be one of the islands’ biggest problems. In the 
past, all Philippine sugar has come into the U. S. tariff-free, 
at the expense of Cuban sugar. U. S. farm lobbyists, hoping 
to start a U. S. sugar industry, have urged that we give the 
Philippines immediate independence in order to get rid of 
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their competition by taking their sugar off the free list. 

We have promised the islands independence as soon 
after 1946 as the war permits, but because they grow only 
crops that are exportable to the U. S. (copra, sugar, hemp, 
tobacco), they are far from being agriculturally self-suff- 
cient, and their independence will mean economic collapse 
if tariffs suddenly are clamped on their exports. 


Ancient, Crowded Cebu 


Between Leyte and Negros, to the north, lies the gold 
mine and jungle island of Masbate; and, to the south, the 
poorest of al] the Philippines —thin, long 15-mile-wide 
Cebu. Because the Spaniards made Cebu their first colony 
in the islands, Cebu City is the oldest and second largest 
Philippine town. It boasts a bishop’s palace, a leper colony, 
and the oldest Christian relic of the isles — the crucifix left 
by Magellan’s expedition in 1521 after the navigator had 
been murdered on nearby Mactan islet. 

Most crowded of the Philippines, Cebu is home to one- 
and-a-half million natives, who live in one-room nipa huts 
on piles, travel by two-wheeled quilezs and carabao carts, 
wear breach clouts in the country and shirt tails in the city, 
and try to grow rice, corn, sugar, and copra on the thin soil 
of perpendicular mountains. They often meander over to 
Negros, where they follow in the wake of U. S. lumbermen 
in the valuable forests of orchid-draped giant lauan trees 
(Philippine mahogany). There they build lean-tos of bark 
between the huge exposed roots of the stumps of trees, and 
try to grow feeble gardens to supplant their meagre plots 
on Cebu. 

The Christian Cebuanos are hardened soldiers, having 
fought Moslem Moros for centuries. (See Oct. 23 issue.) 
The Spaniards relied on Cebuano archers to subdue Luzon 
and conquer the Marianas. MacArthur, too, can count on 
these natives to come down from their mountain hideouts 
and give the Japanese a taste of Visayan Islanders’ revenge. 
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ELI WHITNEY (1765-1825) 
Industrial Pioneer 


EW inventions have had greater influence on American life than Eli 
Whitney's cotton gin. It made cotton the chief agricultural product of the 
South, and this helped to strengthen the slave system in the Southern States. 
But this Massachusetts-born inventor had other claims to fame. He proved 
that division of labor in factories and standardization of parts would result 
in greatly increased production of goods at low cost. 

Up till then, most goods were made to order by skilled craftsmen using 
hand tools. Output was limited and costs were high. But in Whitney’s gun 
factory near New Haven, Connecticut, unskilled men could assemble guns 
quickly from machine-made parts. Whitney's work was the forerunner of our 
huge mass production industries, which have led the world in producing 
peacetime goods as well as weapons of war to smash the Axis. 
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2. Whitney got the idea that “fin- 
gers” of some sort were needed 
to remove the cotton seeds. In ten 
days he built a cotton gin. 


for a job as a teacher, Whit- 
ney heard planters discuss 
problems of cotton raising. 
































4. After months of work, Whitney demonstrated his system to 
officials. He put a pile of parts from several guns on a table, 
then assembled one gun from all the parts. 
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3. The cotton gin was cop- 
ied by dishonest men and 
4 Whitney made no money 
on it. He then turned to 
the manufacture of fire- 
arms for the government. 
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The conkenelie stone houses Whitney pro- 
vided for his workers are said to be the first work- 
men’s houses ever built by an American employer, 
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The HUMAN SIDE 
OF THE ARMY 


By CREIGHTON J. HILL 


Our Washington Correspondent 


WAS having luncheon one day with an Army friend at 

the Pentagon Building. Looking around the dining room, 

I noticed a half dozen shoulders bearing either one or 
two stars. “How many generals are there here?” I asked. 
“A couple of hundred, all told,” he replied. 

I was amazed to learn there were so many — but quickly 
realized that it was only what one might have expected. 
Two hundred top flight military leaders in a building that 
houses 30,000 War Department employees would be only 
an appropriate total. 

While the Army is manned by soldiers on every front in 
this global conflict, it is actually run frgm desks in Wash- 
ington — some of the most important being at the Pentagon 
Building. In this huge new Army headquarters, across the 
Potomac on the Virginia side, the plans of campaign and 
the strategy of battles are blueprinted by men who never 
get within three thousand or perhaps even six thousand 
miles of the scene of action. 

Here is a little human interest story which illustrates how 
far flung is the network that embraces the pattern of total 
war as it is fought today. I took a friend to Arlington 
Cemetery to visit the tomb of the Unknown Soldier. 


At the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier 


As we started along the path rounding the Memorial 
Amphitheater adjoining the Tomb, two people came toward 
us, a man and a woman. She was quietly dressed in a 
walking costume of gray tweeds. Both carried walking 
sticks and had obviously been tramping along the paths 
of this beautiful, tree-lined burial place for the nation’s 
valiant dead. 

The man wore a windbreaker and was in informal mili- 
tary attire—with no marks of his rank visible. He was 
General George C. Marshall, ranking commander of the 
armies of the Republic. Mrs. Marshall and he had just come 
from the Unknown Soldier's tomb. It was a day at the 
end of May, an exquisite spring day. 

Yet I could not help but wonder what lights and shadows 
must have flashed across General Marshall’s mind as he 
stood there at the grave of the Unknown Soldier. No one 
knew when D-Day would be — but everyone in Washing- 
ton knew it was imminent. I cou!d not then know that 
within the week all Europe would be ablaze and Invasion 
Day would have arrived on the Normandy beaches. And 
I could not then know that before a month was out, Mrs. 
Marshall would receive — as many another American mother 
has received — the brief War Department message that her 
son had been killed in action. 
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Harris & Ewing — U. 8. Army photo 
A courier of the Casualty Branch of the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s office, who brings casualty information daily from 
Washington headquarters to local information centers. 


One other incident will illustrate the way this war reaches 
from every battlefield back into Washington. It is from this 
city that official word goes out which tells of death and 
wounds, of prisoners and those missing in combat, on sea 
and land, in the air and under the ocean. 


Impact of War in Washington 


An Army plane angles down on the runway at the Wash- 
ington Airport. Pouches are lifted out, carried by swift cars 
to the Pentagon Building. These are the official lists of the 
dead, and wounded, and missing. Casualty cards, prepared 
at the battle theaters, are in these pouches. The details are 
outlined in a series of perforations and thus are in code — 
in the event of capture by the enemy. 

More than two thousand men and women civilian em- 
ployees of the War Department, working three shifts a 
day, seven days a week, under the direction of nearly a 
hundred trained Army officers, go to work on these cards. 
A total of 5,000 letters, all originals and all signed, go out 
every 24 hours. And this is for the Army alone. 

But it’s only the beginning. Conscious of the heartbreak 
which these messages carry to thousands of homes through- 
out the nation, the War Department follows each case up 
with patient and sympathetic consideration. Where wounded 
are concerned, there are several follow-ups, including tele- 
phone calls as well as letters. So it is with men reported 
“missing” who often turn up later as prisoners of war. 
Each case is followed closely, every clue about the man is 
reported to the family. 

Thus we see how Washington, three or even six thou- 
sand miles from the battlefronts, is the real human battle- 
front to thousands of families. Here they learn the most 
tragic of all news, and here, happily in some instances, 
they learn the best possible of all news — news that a son 
or a husband is alive after all. 
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The Plane in Your Garage 


When we talk about the post- 
war “flivver plane,” we are 
likely to think that it has not 
been built. This is not the case. 

Before the war put an end 
to their manufacture, several ex- 
cellent light planes were being 
turned out in large quantities. 
One of the best of these light 
planes is the Ercoupe, a two- 
place job which comes close to 
the ideal in safety, simplicity of 
controls, speed, and low cost. 

The Ercoupe has three un- 
conventional features of design. 
These are: 

1. A new aerodynamic fea- 
ture which makes the Ercoupe 
spin-proof and _stall-proof. 

2. A simplified control sys- 
tem in which both the ailerons 
and the rudders are linked to 
the control wheel. This elimi- 
nates the rudder pedals com- 
pletely. Thus, in the Ercoupe 
there are only two controls to 


master. 
3. A tricycle landing gear 
with a castering nose wheel. 


no rudder is needed in takeoffs 
or landings. 

The tricycle landing gear 
makes possible a high landing 
speed without danger of bounc- 
ing or ground-looping. It also 


eliminates the danger of nosing | 


over during takeoff runs or in 
landings. 

The Ercoupe removed 
the worst hazards from flying — 


has 





the terror of the stall, with its 
often fatal loss of altitude; the 
fear of “spinning-in”; and the 
murderous ground - looping 
which has cost the lives of so 
many pilots. 

After four years of wide use, 
there has been no case of an 
Ercoupe spinning. What makes 
the Ercoupe stall-proof and 
spin-proof? Spinning-in is al- 
most always brought on by stall- 
ing. You cannot stall the Er- 
coupe, nor can you spin it out 
of a turn, as sometimes happens. 

The airfoil and empennage is 
so designed that it takes a very 


| high angle of attack (the angle 


that the chord of the wing forms 
with the onrushing wind) to 
make the Ercoupe approach a 
stall. 

As the angle of attack increas- 
es. so does the stalled portion 
of the wing. When the aileron 
begins to stall out, the danger 
point is reached. A touch more 
elevator and the plane would 


| stall. But here the elevator on 
The nose wheel is steerable, and | 





the Ercoupe is halted by stops 
arranged on the control column. 
The nose drops, and the danger 
of a stall has passed. 

The Ercoupe is also designed 
to do some of the pilot’s think- 
ing for him. By eliminating the 
rudder pedals, only two con- 
trols are left for the pilot to 
operate. The elevator operates 
the same as in all planes — 
pushing or pulling the control 





Aviation Maintenance 
STUDENTS AT PARKS AIR COLLEGE, EAST ST. LOUIS, ILLINOIS, 
INSPECTING AN ERCOUPE. NOTICE TRICYCLE LANDING GEAR. 





wheel lowers or raises the ele- 
vator. 

The ailerons are deflected by 
turning the control wheel. 


With only two controls, every | 


flight maneuver becomes simple | 
and easy to master. For ex- | 


ample, turns. 

The student pilot often thinks 
that turns are made primarily 
with the rudder. This is not so. 
Turns are made by banking the 
wing to make the airplane 
change its course direction. 

The aileron is used to keep 
the bank needed for the kind 
of turn you want. 

The elevator is used to main- 
tain the proper speed. 

All the rudder does in a turn 
is to keep the ship flying a true 
course without slipping or skid- 
ding. 

In the two-control Ercoupe, 
the co-ordination of rudder and 
aileron is automatically taken 
care of by the airplane itself. 
The pilot cannot make a mis- 
take in judgment, and very 
good turns can be made with 
only a little practice. 


Up in the Air 

Best aviation yarn of the 
week comes from Burma. It 
seems that the Naga headhunt- 
ers in Burma have been puzzled 
by the Army planes which ap- 
peared in their skies. They 
never flew low enough for the 
natives to get a good idea of 
what they looked like. 

The big question among the 
Nagas was: “Where do the 
warbirds sleep?” 

The Nagas decided the war- 
birds were too big to roost in 
trees. 

Finally they sent a scout on 
the long trek to an Army air 
base in Assam, India. 

He was stunned to find that 
the smallest of the warbirds 
had wings six spears in length. 
The native was so excited that 
the commanding officer of a 
fighter group finally offered him 
a ride. 

The visiting headhunter was 
insulted. “The Nagas,” he said 
proudly, “are law-abiding peo- 
ple. It is not our custom to go 
up in the air.” 











Wie Tithe 





Who are “chairborne 
troops?” 

Non-flying Army Air 
Forces personnel. 

Next issue: What do 
they mean when they say 
an airman is “ribbon 
happy?” 














PLANE SPEAKING 


By Sam Burger 





Aviation engineers now pre- 
dict that jet-turbine units of 
4000 to 5000 horsepower will 
be perfected for heavy bomb- 
ers in the near future. So far 
the use of jet-propulsion has 
been confined to fighters, such 
as the Airacomet and Ger- 
many’s Messerschmitt 163. Jet 
engines are also being devel- 
oped for helicopter use. 

oO a o 

Remember the old pickup sys- 
tem that was used in the first 
airmail, and later to pick up 
gliders? The plane didn’t land 
at all, but made the pickup by 
means of a tow rope and a 
special pickup attachment. 

Reports have come in from 
Europe that the same system 
is used by Allied fliers who 
snatch patriots from German- 
occupied countries. 

The human pickup works 
simply. A pickup harness is 
dropped from the plane to the 
patriot. He puts it on, and at- 
taches it to a tow rope. The 
plane comes in low and sweeps 
him off the ground with less 
strain than there is in a para- 
chute jump. The Germans know 
the Allies are using this system, 
but can’t prevent it. 
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Hours and years were just 
as elusive in ancient Mity- 
lene as they are today. 


The folly of wasting time 
always has been a fa- 
vored theme of philos- 
ophers. Sometimes it can 
be quite costly. 


For instance, the individ- 
ual who delays in acquir- 
ing life insurance may 
find himself ineligible for 
protection when he de- 
cides to stop waiting. 





She PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
A mutual life insurance company 
HOME OFFICE NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 








1. PEOPLE IN THE NEWS 


Match items in the right-hand column 
| with those in the left by inserting the 
| proper names in the parentheses. 





| 1. Soong ( ) French provisional 
| government head 
| 92. Warren ( ) Hungarian regent 

( ) Russian delegate at 


Dumbarton Oaks 
( ) U. S. Army Chief of 


3. Halsey 


4. Horthy Staff 

(_ ) Chinese Foreign Min- 
5. Stilwell ister 

(_) U.S. admiral in Paci- 
6. de Gaulle fic 

( ) U. S. Attorney Gen- 
7. Gromyko eral 

( ) heads Teamsters’ 


union 
( ) U. S. general in the 


8. Marshall 


9. Biddle Far East recently re- 
called 
10. Tobin ( ) California governor 


Underscore the correct word or phrase. 

1. During the last decade, the greatest 
increase in population has been in the: 
(a) Pacific states; (b) East Morth Central 
states; (c) Middle Atlantic states. 

2. A greater proportion of the American 
| people are engaged in: (a) agriculture, 
forestry and fishing; (b) trade, finance and 
distributing; (c) manufacturing. 

8. Lifetime earnings are higher in the 
field of: (a) engineering; (b) farming; 
| (c) medicine. 

4. To help war workers who may lose 
|jobs through reconversion, the Senate 

passed a revised version of the: (a) War 
Contracts Termination Bill; (b) George 
Bill; (c) Kilgore Bill. 

5. The industrial census ordered by the 
President is: (a) an innovation; (b) usu- 
ally made every ten years; (c) usually 
made every five years. 

6. In a report on peacetime plans, Di- 
rector Byrnes called for: (a) a higher ex- 
cess-profits tax; (b) a total cutback in war 
production on V-E day; (c) a return to 

| the 40-hour week. 

7. The American Legion passed a reso- 
| lution: (a) against postwar occupation of 
|Germany; (b) for compulsory military 
| training; (c) against a world peace organi- 

zation backed by force. 

8. One of the factors determining when 
soldiers will be released is their: (a) like- 
lihood of employment; (b) theater of ac- 
tion; (c) length of service. 


| 
|. ON THE HOME FRONT 
| 








Mid-Semester Review Quiz 


Based on September 11-October 30 Issues 


9. Senator Ball has declared himself in 
support of: (a) Dewey’s election; (b) 
Roosevelt’s foreign policy; (c) New Deal 
labor policies. 

10. Sidney Hillman asserts that one of 
the aims of the PAC is to: (a) gain the 
support of voters for pro-labor candidates; 
(b) contribute union funds to the election 
campaign; (c) give communists a voice in 
national affairs. 


lll. THE WORLD AT WAR 


Mark each statement T (true) or F 
(false). 

1. The siege ot Warsaw ended with the 
triumph of General Bor’s patriot forces. 

2. Russian peace terms to Romania in- 
cluded the surrender of Bessarabia and 
Bukovina. 

3. Hungary was the las ot Hitler’s allies 
to be invaded. 

4. The Russian war with Bulgaria began 
in 1940. : 

5. Finland recently ended her third war 
with Russia. 

6. Delegates trom Russia conterred with 
those of China, Great Britain and the U. S. 
at Dumbarton Oaks. 

7. The Quebec Conterence in Septem- 
ber did not include R»ssiar or Chinese 
delegates. 

8. According to Allied plans, Germany 
will be under joint supervision of the U. S., 
Great Britain, and Russia. 

9. General Eisenhower has supreme au- 
thority over enemy territory invaded by 
the Allies on the Western front. 

10. The British fleet will take a major 
part in operations against Japan. 


IV. FOR “ARMCHAIR GENERALS” 


Indicate the strategic value ot the fol- 
lowing places by marking each one A (ag- 
ricultural region), I (industrial center), 
O (oilfields), P (mountain pass), R (key 
rail junction) or S (seaport). 


( ) 1. Constanta ( ) 6. Rangoon 
( ) 2. Hengyang ( ) 7. Donbasin 
( ) 8. Tatar ( ) 8. Ploesti 

( ) 4. Foochow ( ) 9 Yawata 

( ) 5. Ukraine ( ) 10. Mukden 


V. HEADLINE SHORTCUTS 


Identify each otf the tollowing abbrevi- 
ations. 


1. TVA 6. AFL.__.__.__. 
2. GOP 7. WAC... 
3. RAF__—_____. 8. CIO. 

4, AMG... 9. ABSIE___.. 
5. PAC_______10. UNRRA——__ 
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OF SUCH PIONEERING IS AMERICA MADE 


a When Indians swooped down and 
) destroyed the whole village back in 
pioneer days, this undaunted home- 
maker dragged her little iron stove 
from the ashes and fed it wood from the wreck- 
age of her home. What little wheat she had man- 
aged to save she ground with a cannon ball on 
the stump of a tree. Perhaps you have heard a 
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Fascinating booklet FREE! 


You will love the stories and pictures 
in a new booklet prepared by Pillsbury 
as part of its 75th Anniversary celebra- 
tion. This booklet tells about Comfort 
and Peter and other boys and girls who 
loved the waving fields of wheat, lived so 
close to the rumbling millstones that they 
could hear them talking, and just couldn’t 
resist the fragrance of fresh bread. Be first 
in your school to get a free copy—fill in and 
mail the coupon today! 


PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. 


[Formerly named PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY) 
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story like this about your great grandmother! Of 
such pioneering as this is America made. 

Pillsbury, seventy-five harvests old, dedicates 
its research on the as yet uncharted frontiers of 
food and homemaking to the equally resourceful, 
self-reliant school girls of today, who will be 
America’s homemakers of tomorrow. 


Institute of Flour Milling History 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc., N-46 

Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 

As soon as it is off the press, please send me, 


FREE AND POSTPAID, my personal copy of 
“THE TALKING MILLSTONES.”’ 
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‘YOU AND YOUR JOB 
By Franklin R. Zeran 


VERYBODY has heard people say: 

“If I had only thought it through”; 
“If I could start all over again, I cer- 
tainly would have done it differently”; 
or, “I hope you don’t make the mis- 
takes I made!” , 

It is not always easy to get the right 
information to prevent poor decisions. 
But it is possible to obtain all the avail- 
able facts, and then study them care- 
fully so as to make the best choice. 

In thinking about occupations, young 
people often go wrong because of cer- 
tain “blind spots” in their minds. An 
expert vocational adviser® has picked 
out eleven of these faults. As you go 
over this list, try to think how they 
apply to your long-time planning. 

1. The Outdoors Fallacy: Many boys 
select ‘such fields as forestry, archaeology, 
and civil engineering because they believe 
these to be healthy, out-of-doors jobs. But 
remember that interests change with age, 
and that even in such occupations most of 
the field work is done by beginners only. 

2. Occupations in the News: Many 
youths are attracted to occupations that are 
currently in newspaper headlines, such as 
aircraft manufacturing, and_ explosives 
chemistry. 

8. The Appeal of Glamour and Adven- 


What Am | Planning For? 


ture: Many young people aspire to become 
G-Men, secret agents, airline hostesses, 
fashion experts, or columnists because of 
the glamour and excitement associated 
with such jobs. Most such positions require 
much drudgery and are the reward of 
achievement in less romantic jobs. 

4. The White Collar Prejudice: Too 
many assume that only white-collar jobs 
are dignified and respectable. In hours, 
wages earned, and service rendered, some 
skilled and semi-skilled labor offer greater 
satisfaction than many white-collar jobs. 

5. Occupations of the Future: “Gyp 
training schools” are “plugging” tele- 
vision, air-conditioning, and Diesel engi- 
neering. Youth should know that engineer- 
ing jobs in these fields call for basic engi- 
neering training for which there is no 
effective short-cut. 

6. Mistaken Aptitudes: Youths out- 
standing in some high school study are 
often advised to major in these fields in 
college. Skill in industrial arts is often in- 
terpreted as indicative of engineering abil- 
ity. Students should realize that college 
training in these fields is highly scientific 
and demands more than practical ability. 

7. One-Track Ambition: Young people 
should be guided toward occupational fields 


rather than a specific vocation. One stu- 
dent might be equally successful in medi- 
cine, dentistry, pharmacy, veterinary medi- 
cine, or chemistry. 

8. The Immediate Chance: Boys should 
not choose an occupational field merely 
because it is the one that offers the most 
job opportunities at the moment. Usually, 
thousands of others will do likewise, and 
the occupation becomes crowded. 

9. Crystal Gazing: Some young people 
unfortunately seek guidance from phrenol- 
ogists, palm readers, and fortune tellers. 
They and their parents should know better 
than to put any confidence in these quacks. 

10. False Hopes: Many parents set for 
their children goals far beyond their reach 
or incompatible with their aptitudes and 
interests. They forget that young people 
should seek occupations for which they 
have real qualifications. 

11. The Alger Tradition: The Horatio 
Alger philosophy that any boy can suc- 
ceed in any line if he has energy, enter- 
prise, and ambition is a distortion of the 
American belief that all men are created 
equal. You must learn to match your apti- 
tudes and interests with the requirements 
of an occupational field. 


* Dr. James A. McCain, Dean of the Division of 
Vocational Education and Gridance, Colorado 
State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 
now on leave of absence in Navy personnel work. 

















a symbol of friendly relaxation. 





COPYRIGHT 1944, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


00 Or keeping up the good work 


Have a “Coke” says a hard-working shipbuilder to his mates and they enjoy 
a refreshing moment long enough for a big rest. From sunny California to 
the coast of Maine, workers have learned that the pause that refreshes helps 
everybody do more work and better work. Whether in a shipyard or in your 
own living room, Coca-Cola stands for the pause that refreshes,—has become 


Have a“Coke”=Ahoy, mates 


+e eee: - 
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-the global 
high-sign 


“Coke” = Coca-Cola 
[t’s natural for popular names 
to acquire friendly abbrevia- 
tions. That’s why you hear 
Coca-Cola called * ke’’. 
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Radio News and Notes 
By Gretta Baker 


ACCENT ON YOUTH 


Sixteen years is young for any kind 
ol fame. But to be chosen at sixteen 


to play under the great Toscanini is | 


more than anyone would ask of the 
most indulgent fairy godmother. Yet 


you like the classics. At 3 p.m. there 
is the perennial favorite, the New York 
Philharmonic over CBS, under Artur 
Rodzinski. At 5 p.m. the NBC Sym- 
phony takes the air. This year Toscanini 
is presenting a 16-week Beethoven 
cycle. Then at 7 p.m. over Mutual, 
Vladimir Golschmann conducts the 
Cleveland Orchestra. 

Saturday is almost as good for sym- 
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19 


pkony fans. Eugene Ormandy leads the 
Philadelphia Orchestra in a series of 
concerts over CBS at 5 p.m. On the 
Blue at 8:30 the Boston Symphony is 
heard under the baton of Serge Kousse- 
vitzky. So if you’re a symphony addict, 
you can get ten dollars’ worth of good 
music any week-end by simply turn- 
ing your dial! 
All times are Eastern War Time. 





that’s what happened to Bobby La | 
Marchina, young cellist in the NBC | 


Symphony Orchestra. 


Bobby comes from St. Louis where | 


his father was a cellist in the St. Louis | 


Symphony. Bobby started playing at 
seven and a few months later won a 
scholarship at Curtis Institute in Phila- 
delphia. In 1939 he went to Paris to 
study, but war broke out that year 
and he returned to this country. Emanu- 
el Feuermann and Gregor Piatigorsky 
were his teachers. The young musician 
also made a number of guest appear- 
ances with the St. Louis Symphony and 
the Little Symphony in his home town. 

His audition for Toscanini occurred 
last spring. Bobby confesses he made 





several mistakes, he was sO nervous. | 


But evidently the great conductor was 
well pleased, for two months later he 
notified the boy of his appointment. 
Bobby likes to play football, although 
his father objects because he is afraid 
that Bobby will hurt his hands. The 
ycung cellist also has a flair for dra- 


matics, and when he was in high school | 


he wrote and directed several plays. 
Off hours he likes to play boogie- 
woogie on the piano. He is also a good 
dancer. What a boy! 


SUNDAY SYMPHONY 
There’s good listening on Sunday if 





Bobby La Marchina 











Waen Army ballistics experts needed to photograph speeding 
rockets, scientists at Bell Telephone Laboratories built the 
special “ribbon-frame” camera. Their experience came from 
making high-speed cameras to study tiny movements in tele- 


phone equipment parts. 


The new camera gets its name from the narrow slot that 
exposes a ribbon of film at a speed of one ten-thousandths of 
a second. These “stills,” taken on ordinary film, show a fast- 
flying P-47 firing its underwing rocket. 

This is an example of the many ways Bell System 


research is helping to provide better weapons — better 
equipment for war and peacetime telephone service. 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 











—for the time when “Highways are Happy Ways again! 


Tomorrow’s “dream bus’ is much more than 
a dream. It is shaping up today, in full scale 
models that will soon be translated into gleam- 
ing fluted metal, curved plastic glass, new type 
chairs built for long-trip relaxation—many 
comfort features we can’t even talk about now. 


Super-coaches like this are coming, sure as 
Victory—and Greyhound will make all possible 





speed in their construction, to replace buses 
overworked by the pressure of wartime travel 
... and to give eleven million returning 
men and women of the armed forces a more 
delightful way to see and enjoy “This Amazing 
America” they fought for. 


To speed full Victory— 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS! 


GREYHOUND —”™ 
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War Work of the 


JOLIOT-CURIES 


RENE and Fédéric Joliot-Curie are 

a second generation famous husband- 
and-wife science team. Mme. Joliot- 
Curie is the elder daughter of Pierre 
and Marie Curie, co-discovers of radium 
and polonium. She is an outstanding 
scientist in her own right. Her hus- 
band is a distinguished chemist, today 
France’s number one scientist. In 1935 
they won the Nobel Prize in chemistry 
for their success in making ordinary 
simple elements —such as salt — arti- 
ficially radioactive. This opened up the 
possibility that costly and rare radium 
may some day be replaced by artificial 
radium. 

Today they are in the news in a 
new role: as leaders of French resist- 
ance against the Nazis. In 1941, the Ger- 
mans seized Fédéric’s laboratories in 
Paris and Ivry. The Gestapo grilled him 
for 12 hours. He feigned innocence, 
managed to persuade them to give back 
his workrooms. Under the disguise of 
“research” at the College de France, he 
organized 18 laboratories to make in- 
cendiary bottles, explosives, huge 
amounts of guncotton for the French 
underground. The scientists even as- 
sembled secret radio transmitters and 
receivers in buildings occupied by 
Nazis. 

Meanwhile Iréne, on the executive 
committee of the Union of French 
Women, worked for a spirit of resist- 
ance among professional and factory 
women during the whole German occu- 
pation. Members of the Union would 
apply for jobs in French factories con- 
trolled by Germans, distribute under- 
ground tracts, urge the women to pre- 
vent their husbands’ going to forced 
labor in Germany, and arrange sabo- 
tage. Three hundred and fifty members 
of this Union were caught and interned. 
Only four of them are alive today. 


NANCY GENET 





Irene Curie Federic Joliot 
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Bob Hope and The Princess (Virginia | 
Mayo) in riotous film about pirates. 


The Princess and the Pirate 
ad al An RKO Picture 


ALL YOU Bob Hope fans cheer up. 
The old master of mirth is back again 
with a filmful of laughs. 

If you think Bob has been funny in 
black and white photography — just 
wait until you see him in Technicolor! 
If you think Bob’s -face is ridiculous 
without make-up — take a look at him 
in seven different disguises! With the 
aid of false whiskers and putty noses, 
he plays everything from a fortune tell- 
er to a vile villain. The result is a riot. 

The Princess and the Pirate takes 
place in the days when buccaneers 
roamed the foam. Bob plays Sylvester 
Crosby, a vagabond Shakespearean 
actor. Sylvester isn’t exactly a coward — 
he’s just a little short on courage. Cour- 
age is what he needs, too, when he gets 
into trouble with a pirate called “The 
Hook.” 

The trouble starts when The Hook 
kidnaps a beautiful princess (Virginia 
Mayo) who’s in love with Bob. Bob 
gets hold of a treasure map The Hook 
wants. When cornered by the villain, | 
Bob eats the map_ but it breaks out on 
his chest like a tattooing. After that 
it takes all the disguises Bob can put 
on to keep one jump ahead of The 
Hook. 

Of course the princess is finally res- 
cued. The Hook is shot, but it takes the 
Royal Navy to keep him down. For 
good measure, there’s a surprise ending 
that will make you gasp — if you have 
any breath left to gasp with! 





GI Joke 
Sgt.: Sir, the bugler is missing. 
Officer: Where do you think he is? 
Sgt.: I dunno — he just blew. 
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Dura-Gloss nail polish has a way about it—it's suck a beautiful, brilliant 
polish. Keep yourself charming and glamorous with this nail lacquer 
that contains a special ingredient —“Chrystallyne’"—which makes it hold 
well to the fingernails, and resist chipping and peeling. Dura-Gloss 
goes on so smoothly and easily, and dries so quickly, you'll like it 
better than anything. You'll find Dura-Gloss at cosmetic 
counters, 10¢ plus tax. Get it today. 

Dura-Coat 


Cuticle Remover Polish Remover 


LORR LABORATORIES, PATERSON, N. J, * FOUNDED BY E. T. REYNOLDS 
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WHO'S WHO 


PIETER GERBRANDY 

Son of a farmer, 59-year-oid Pieter S. 
Gerbrandy of the Netherlands became 
an attorney-at-law and professor of 
Commercial and Civil Legal Procedure 
at Amsterdam’s Free (Calvinist) Uni- 
versity. A member of the Provincial 
Estates of Friesland, he was appointed 
Minister of Justice in 1939, Prime Min- 
ister and Minister of Coordination of 
Warfare in 1942. Sober, calm, of mod- 
est tastes, Prime Minister Gerbrandy is 
much interested in radio—was chair- 
man of the Radio Council; but his great 
concern at the moment is the condition 
of his country. As he puts it, “To be 
or not to be—that is the crisis in the 
Netherlands today.” The Germans al- 
ready have inundated 17 per cent of the 
country and plan to flood 45 per cent 
—the most populated western regions. 
Most of this flood will be sea water, 
the salt of which will ruin for at least 
four years 81 per cent of its sugar beet 
fields, and 63 per cent of its pasturage. 
Also commercial Rotterdam will be sub- 
merged and 60 per cent of Netherlands 
industry will be wiped out. 





GEORGE PAPANDREOU 


The premier of Greece, who will hold 
his job only if he can avert civil war, 
is George Papandreou, 56. Born in Pa- 
tras, he studied law at Athens Univer- 
sity. In 1915 he became Prefect of Mi- 
tylene (Lesbos). In World War I he 
joined the Salonika revolt to overthrow 
pro-German Constantine, and fought on 
the Allied side. From a governor-gen- 
eralship of the Greek Aegean Isles he 
advanced to the Ministry of Interior, 
was a member of Parliament from Mi- 
tylene, and Minister of Education under 
Prime Minister Eleutherios Venizelos, 
founder of the Liberal Party, whose son 
he replaced as premier. Exiled during 
the Metaxas dictatorship, and impris- 
oned during the German-Italian occu- 
pation, he escaped and organized under- 
ground resistance. His son is a Harvard 
University instructor, 






Official Netherlands Photo Greek Government Inf. Office 
Gerbrandy Papandreou 
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Ode of Lament 


God gave the pig 

_ A mighty snout 
With which to dig 
And root about. 
And claws like iron 
He gave the mole 
With which to burrow 
And dig his hole. 
But God forgot 
In the human riggin’ 
To provide a tool 
For foxhole diggin’. 


—Ranger Randolph Jeck, The Stars and Stripes 


At Long Last 


It happened during the rush for gaso- 
line ration coupons, and the scene was 
an American high school. The white- 
haired teacher at the table looked up 
and grinned at the man standing be- 
fore her, application in hand. 

“Well,” she said, “after all these years, 


”y? 


Im finally able to give you an ‘A’! 


Landlubbers 


“Leatherneck” Magazine pops up 
with the news that soldiers who got 
seasick crossing the Atlantic have 
formed a new organization: “Associa- 
tion of American Soldiers Who Don’t 
Want To Go Home Again Until They 
Build a Bridge Across the Atlantic So 
We Can Walk.” 


This Week Magazine 








Send for Free Catalogue 
of School, Church, Dra- 
matic, Fraternity and 
Sorority Pins and Rings. _ 
ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO. 
112A Fulton St., New York 7, N. 

Prices subject to 20% Fed. Sales Tax 
















ATTENTION SENIORS!! 


Sell your School Classmates the best line 
of GRADUATION NAME CARDS in the 


country. Lowest prices ever offered. We pay 
highest commissions. Monthly Bulletins. 
Your cards FREE! Agencies going like wild- 


fire. Hurry! Write Sunn CARD ‘SPECIALTI S$. Box 235-N, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa 








NO 
WORLD WEEK 
NEXT 

WEEK... 





SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES will not 
be published for next week, Nov. 20-25, 
due to Thanksgiving holidays. Your 
students will receive their full quota of 
16 issues as announced, however, with 
Issue No. 11 dated Nov. 27. Advance 
notice is given so that you may arrange 
other class work for the period usually 
devoted to the magazines. 


















Play Bowl! 


F you stick your head out the window 
tonight, you will hear a faint but con- 
tinuous rumble. It might be the roar of 
B-29s or the fire of anti-aircraft. It 
might be Superman. 

But it isn’t. It is merely the sound of 
20,000 bowling bowls rolling down 
20,000 alleys. The crack of flying pins 
echoes from coast to coast. America has 
gone bowl-crazy. 

Anyone who can stand can bowl. 
That’s how easy it is. Strength isn’t the 
important factor. Skill is the thing. 
That’s why so many thousands of girls 
play it. They’ve discovered they needn't 
be Big Berthas to roll high scores. The 
200-pound football player who rifles 
his ball down the alley with the speed 
of a Spitfire may be at the mercy of a 
90-pound home-eco student. 

At any rate, the idea of the game is 
simple enough. Knock down as many 
pins as possible with each ball. Knock 
down all ten pins with one ball — that 
is a strike. If you fail to make a strike, 
you are permitted one more ball to 
knock over the pins that still stand. Do 
that and you make a spare. 

A game is divided into ten frames — 
you can think of them as innings — and 
two balls are all you are permitted in 
any one frame. Make twelve strikes in 
a row and youve bowled a perfect 
game. 

But perfect games don’t happen often 
— which is a masterpiece of understate- 
ment. Odds are 336,000-to-1 you won't 
make one. When you do, the Amer- 
ican Bowling Congress will whip up 
a medal for you. 

The road to perfection lies in form 
and delivery. Watch a good bowler and 
youll see that skill, grace and body 
control are as important as in ballet 
dancing. 

Each player has his own style. Some 
take fiye steps to the foul line — the 
line over which your foot must not 
cross. Some take only three. Some run 
in a low crouch, their last step a flying 
slide on the left foot. 

But all bowlers agree there is a magic 
moment to let the ball go. That comes 
when your stride has reached its per- 
fect rhythm, your left foot has com- 
pleted its stride to the foul line, and 
your right arm, with perfect timing, has 
swung up with the right momentum. 

If everything is there, the reward is 
that unmistakable “Clack!” of a strike. 
And that, brother, is music to the ears. 
— HERMAN MaAsIN 












The Dennison Handy Helper says: 
You can be a hostess, too 


USO has need of you 











YOU CAN WIN 


one of the 118 prizes 
in the Planter’s Contest. 
See last week's issue 
(Nov. 6) for details. 








SPECIAL ALBUM FREE 


The United States Flag Series for twelve overrun 
nations is the most unique, remarkable, impressive 
and beautiful set of stamps ever issued. It fairly 
cries for a special album worthy of it, such as we 
have published. It’s a very fine album of 34 pages. 
Cover designed by a famous artist. Arrangement 
artistic and practical, tellin ng the history of each 
honored nation. It is FREE to sincere approval 
applicants, Just send 10c for mailing expenses, 
and state whether you desire approvals of the 
United States or foreign stamps o tan 
APPROVAL HEADQUARTERS 


GLOBUS STAMP COMPANY 


268 4th Ave., New York City 10, Dept. 805 





beautiful ten title pin for staff, 
Sapaeiions class or club. Illus--~ 
ng machine and =~ 
Black enamel and silver or gold 
vate. Send for 
Commercial ‘Award Pin Company 
608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, til. 


Wow! $10.00 Worth of Fun, Only 10c! 


500 Foreign Stamps, unsorted and unpicked (mostly on 
bits of paper) just as received from the church missions 
and other sources, Africa, So. America, Australia, China, 
Philippines, Dutch Indies, and other countries are repre- 
sented. Includes a few commemoratives, airmails, and 
stamps cataloguing up to 25¢ or more each! The biggest 
Package of Fun in Stampdom—and you might find some- 
thing really valuable! Price only 10c to serious 
applicants!! Money back if not delighted. JAMESTOWN 
STAMP co., ) Dom. 12, Jamestown, New York. 








Bs\\ Class pins, club pins, rings and emblems. Finest 
. Reasonable prices from 55c up. Write 
B) today. Dept. P, Metal Arts Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
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PLAYING FITNESS 
IS 
FIGHTING FITNESS 


Official U. S. Navy Photo 





ITARY TRACK 


“‘Anytime you get to feeling cocky over your wonderful wind 

and washboard stomach muscles, take a little trot across country. 

Chances are you'll never brag about that ‘wind’ of yours again. 

For this style of running calls for peak physical condition. And 

the only way you can acquire top running shape is through 

running. Many people think running is drudgery. But that’s 

. because they don’t train for it. Once you get into shape, running 

HARRY HILLMAN becomes a ‘game.’ You must judge pace, adapt yourself to 

uphill and downhill grades, and keep outthinking the rest of the 
field.“’—Harry Hillman, 





Track and Cross Country Coach, Dartmouth College 
* 


America has discovered that the foundation of playing fitness 
oy —and fighting fitness—is good, wholesome energy food. Which 
Ee aj # is one reason why, thousands of miles from Main Street, you'll 
(J \ = Kn < % ° ° . ’ 
Sak 9 see American Soldiers munching on Planters Peanuts. They’‘re 
@ : i big jumbo peanuts, too—for our motto these days is “‘the best 


TOU iT 
Ss Z4\ IN) GZANWD for G. |. Joe’. But you can still get vitamin-rich Planters in 


Seen PLANTERS PEANUTS 
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BIG 22,000-WORD WEBSTER DICTIONARY! JUST SEND 15c AND EMPTY PLANTERS BAGS! 


Here’s your chance to get—practically as a gift— and naval facts. Just mail I15c and two empty 
a big, complete, up-to-date Webster Dictionary, 5c Planters Bags or I5c and two. 5c Planters 
containing 378 pages, 22,000 definitions, and 12 Jumbo Block Wrappers to PLANTERS, Dept. 


special sections, including a digest of military 15-S, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and a copy is yours. 
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How to Build a Projection Room For School Use 


ITH educational motion pictures playing such an im- 

portant part in the curriculum today, adequate facilities 
for the projection of films are an essential part of the school’s 
equipment. 

For many schools with only one projector, teachers must 
shift the projector from room to room as it is needed, caus- 
ing excessive wear on the machine and necessitating a new 
set-up for each separate film showing. A solution to this 
problem may be found in the building of an inexpensive 
projection room, suited for class or club use. Thus the pro- 
jector is permanently established with the entire equipment 
in the room arranged for the most convenient and efficient 
use of films. 

The following description of how to build such an inex- 
pensive projection room is adapted by permission from the 
October issue of Science and Mechanics magazine. 

First part of the project to be considered is the “audi- 
torium.” An unused class or club room can easily serve the 
purpose. The size of this room will depend upon the space 
available and upon the projector to be used. The distance 
from machine to screen is determined by the type projector 
in use. 


Supplementary Maps and Charts 


The interior of the projection room can be fitted with a 
series of hooks from which charts and maps relating to the 
film may be hung to be viewed by students before or after 
the film showing. Fiber insulation boards will provide some 
reduction of the noise level in the room. 

The projection and workroom should be separated from 
the auditorium, With a separate projection room, the pro- 
jector noise is reduced almost to a negligible intensity and 
the operator can have a small hooded light burning through- 
out the showing without disturbing the class. 

Along one side of the room should be a work counter 30 
inches from the floor and not less than 2 feet wide. On this 
table the editing and titling can be done. This also will 
allow sufficient space so a ground glass screen can be used 
for titles with a still camera projector throwing pictures 
from the rear of the screen. Above this work counter should 
be a series of cabinets, available from many millwork con- 
cerns as well as from some of the mail order houses. These 
are ordinary kitchen wall cabinets 12 inches deep and sup- 
plied with shelves to provide for storage of books, reels, etc. 


Efficient Workroom Arrangement 


A counter that is open below permits the worker to sit 
comfortably in a chair without interference to his knees. 
On the wall between the counter top and the bottom of the 
wall cabinets should be built a pigeonhole case with label 
holders under each compartment for editing. 

On the partition between the projection room and the 


auditorium, stands can be built for the projector and for a 
stereopticon or slide projector as well — each with its sepa- 
rate port and “lookout” port. The center line of the projec- 
tion ports should be not less than 4 feet 6 inches above the 
auditorium floor so that the light beam will clear the heads 
of the audience. Additional shelves can be built on the 
partition wall to hold the reels of pictures that are being 
shown as well as for the convenient storage of materials 
and equipment. 

In this wall should be placed the electric outlets needed 
to operate the projection apparatus. A small electric fan will 
keep the operator comfortable during a showing, as it should 
be remembered that the projection equipment gives off a 
considerable amount of heat. On this wall should also be 
the light switches for both the auditorium and the workshop- 


- projection room spaces. 


Good Ventilation Important 


The ventilation of the auditorium and the projection room 
should be worked out with some care, since these small 
rooms can easily become stuffy during a show. It is desirable 
to have frequent air changes in the room for maximum 
efficiency on the part of students. . 

The building of the partition for the projection room, as 
well as the shelves and counter for the workroom, could 
well be adopted as a project by shop classes, thus reducing 
cost of the work to be done. 

Insure increased efficiency and better results from your 
film showings with a “professional” projection room! 
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Rough sketch of a projection workroom. 








RADIO PROGRAMS FOR DECEMBER 


SUNDAY 


11:30-12:00 Noon. Invitdtion to Learn- 
ing, CBS 


The world’s great books are discussed 
by leading authors, critics and educators. 


1:15-1:30 p.m. Music by Marais, BN 
Program features the folk music of 
various sections of the United States, 
ranging from lumberjacks’ songs of the 
North woods to sea chanties and the 
Spanish folk music of the Mexican bor- 


der. 


1:30-2:00 p.m. University of Chicago 
Round Table, NBC 


A challenging, thought-provoking ser- 
ies of discussions of current social, po- 
litical and economic issues. Produced in 
cooperation with the University of Chi- 
cago. 


3:00-4:30 p.m. New York Philharmonic 
Symphony, CBS 


The oldest symphony orchestra in the 
country brings world-famous musical 
masterpieces to Sunday listeners. Con- 
ductors scheduled to direct are: Dec. 3, 
Artur Rodzinski; Dec. 10, Artur Rod- 
zinski; Dec. 17, George Szell; Dec. 24, 
George Szell; Dec. 31, Artur Rodzinski. 


4:00-4:30 p.m. Your America, MBS 


A program designed to acquaint East- 
ern listeners with the industrial might 
of the West, and sponsored by the 65,000 
employees of the Union Pacific Railroad 
Leading industries from America’s west- 
ern and middle western states will be 
saluted on the program. 


MONDAY 


9:00-9:30 a.m. American School of the 


Air — Science Frontiers, CBS 


Scientific achievements in many fields 
are dramatized with stress upon occu- 
pational requirements. Dec. 4, Lighting 
the Way — Illumination; -Dec. 11, To- 
morrow’s Houses — Architecture; Dec. 
18, World of Plastics — Industrial Chem- 
istry; Dec. 25, Men of Good Will — An- 
thropology. 


5:45-6:00 p.m. Monday through Fri- 
day. The Sea Hound, BN 
A program presented in cooperation 
with the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, using the form 
of the usual children’s adventure serial 
to give information on Latin America 
and their peoples. 


8:00-8:30 p.m. Cavalcade of America, 
NBC 
Leading radio, stage and screen actors 
portray featured roles in these stories of 
the nation’s history, past and in the 
making. 





Wide World Phote 


The extensive use of radio in the 
curriculum is typified by this Chicago 
boy who follows the program with 
maps, newspapers and magazines. 


TUESDAY 


:00-9:30 a.m. American School of the 


Air — Gateways to Music, CBS 


Dramatized incidents from the lives 
of the composers, music that speaks for 
foreign lands and peoples, and seasonal 
music. Dec. 5, The Story of Harmony; 
Dec. 12, Herr Handel of London; Dec. 
19, The Christmas Spirit; Dec. 26, Music 
for Fun. 


:30-10:15 p.m. American Forum of 


the Air, MBS 

Under the direction of Theodore Gra- 
nik, outstanding authorities of Congress, 
business and labor are brought together 
to discuss vital current issues. 


WEDNESDAY 


:00-9:30 a.m. American School of the 


Air — New Horizons, CBS 


Dr. Roy Chapman Andrews will throw 
the spotlight on the important areas of 
an air-age globe. Dec. 6, Mediterranean 
Highway — North Africa; Dec. 13, Ro- 
man Road — Italy; Dec. 20, Modern Vik- 
ings — Iceland; Dec. 27, The Holy Land 
— Palestine. 


THURSDAY 


:00-9:30 a.m. American School of the 


Air — Tales from Far and Near, CBS 


Series dramatizing notable stories from 
classical and current literature. Dec. 7, 


Trooper, U. S. Army Dog; Dec. 14, Hosh- 
ki, the Navajo; Dec. 21, The Long Win- 
ter; Dec. 28, Julius Caesar. 


:30-9:30 p.m. American Town Meet- 


ing of the Air, BN 

The oldest § audience-participation 
forum program on the air, with discus- 
sions of important public issues by out- 
standing national leaders. 


10:30-11:00 p.m. The March of Time, 


NBC 
News in the making, with significant 
details of background events. 


11:30-12:00 Midnight. Music in Ameri- 


ean Cities, NBC 

Each program is devoted to a different 
city, including music originated in the 
city, composers born in the city or other 
connections. Dec. 7, Montreal; Dec. 14, 
Rio de Janeiro— Colony and Empire; 
Dec. 21, Philadelphia — Early Years. 


FRIDAY 


:00-9:30 a.m. American School of the 


Air — This Living World, CBS 


Dramatizations of questions of public 
interest with a group of students discuss- 
ing each topic after the dramatization, 
Dec. 1, Peacetime Military Training; 
Dec. 8, Business Prepares; Dec. 15, Or- 
ganized Labor; Dec. 22, Around the 
Peace Table; Dec. 29, 1944 Review. 
:30-9:00 p.m. Freedom of Opportu- 
nity, MBS 

Dramatic presentation of the life stor- 
ies of some of America’s outstanding 
young men. 


11:30-12:00 Midnight. We Came This 


Way, NBC 

History course of the NBC University 
of the Air, tracing world progress toward 
freedom through incidents in the lives 
of men and women who influenced the 
struggle for human liberty. 


SATURDAY 


10:30-11:00 a.m. Rainbow House Pro- 


gram, MBS 

SCHOLASTIC will participate in two 
broadcasts a month on the first and third 
Saturdays, featuring high school forum 
discussions of the Institute of Student 
Opinion poll and reading of student 
poetry. 
:30-1:45 p.m. The Baxters, NBC 

Drama of an American family in war 
time, presented in cooperation with the 
National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. 
:00-7:30 p.m. The World’s Great Nov- 
els, NBC 

Literature course of the NBC Univer- 
sity of the Air. Dramatizations from the 
world’s great novels, with commentary. 
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NEW I6mm. FILMS 


ALEXANDER NEVSKY — Eisenstein’s 
symbolic epic of the Russian people's 
struggle against the invading German 
knights in the 13th century. A rich score 
by Prokofieff, camera by Tisse and star- 
ring Nicolai Cherkasov. Although the 
dialogue is in Russian, the story is suf- 
ficiently elementary so that the language 
difference does not present too serious a 


CENTRAL AMERICA — One-reel film 
from Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 


handicap. Nine reels, available for rental 
from Bell & Howell Company, 1801- 
1815 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago 13, 
Illinois. 

CENTRAL AMERICA—Authentic doc- 
umentary material concerning the geog- 
raphy and climate of Central Amer- 
ica and the story of its peoples and 
their present-day activities. An anima- 
tion sequence orients Central America as 
the western part of the Caribbean re- 
gion, and sketches the political history 
from the time of Columbus to the pres- 
ent. Photographic sequences depict 
types of people and economic activities 
of the region. One reel film, available 
from Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc., 1841 Broadway, New York 23, 
N. Y. 

FLIGHT LOG — Produced in coopera- 
tion with the United States Army Air 
Corps, this film reviews the progress of 
aviation since the historic flight of the 
Wright Brothers at Kittyhawk in 1903. 
It is the story of the teamwork of test 
pilots, plane and engine designers and 
petroleum scientists whose combined 
zeal has created the planes which are 
today writing history in the battle skies 
ot the world. Free 16mm. sound film 
distributed by the Y.M.C.A. Motion 
Picture Bureau, 19 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 

FORTRESS OF THE SKY -—A two- 
reel sound motion picture in color, fea- 


turing the Boeing Flying Fortress, pho- 
tographed at Boeing’s giant plants and 
at an advanced training center of the 
U. S. Army Air Forces. Produced and 
distributed by the Princeton Film Cen- 
ter, Princeton, New Jersey. 

PARADE OF THE PAST — An inter- 
esting and informal description of the 
first milestone in the progress of the 
motion picture. It has traced not only 
the beginning of the screen of Kineto- 
scope days but also drama, laughter 
and tragedy which marked our world 
50 years ago. Sale or rental from the 
Fun Film Library, 545 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 

RADIO FRONT LINE — The impor- 
tance of radio communication in war is 
graphically portrayed in this. two-reel 
16mm. sound film. Radio location and 
Radar are shown in action, as well as a 
flashback to 1899 when the first wire- 
less S.0.S. message was sent across the 
sea. Loan and purchase from National 
Film Board of Canada, Chicago, IIli- 
nois. 

THE DECLARATION OF INDE. 
PENDENCE — Two-reel technicolor pro- 
duction showing the birth of our great 
nation. Jefferson, Franklin, Hancock, 
and other great leaders lay the basis 
for a democratic form of government. 
The poll is taken in Philadelphia and 
the independence issue is carried. The 
picture closes with the ringing of the 
Liberty Bell after Jefferson has read 
the Declaration to the Assembly. For 
rental from the Y.M.C.A. Motion Pic- 
ture Bureau, 19 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago 3, Illinois. 

THE ROAD TO PARIS — One-reel 
sound film depicting the campaign from 
Normandy to Paris. How the British at- 
tack on the vital hinge at Caen and the 
great American flanking movement car- 
ried out a gigantic Allied master-plan 
which trapped and defeated the Ger- 
mans. Highlights of the campaign are 
seen, from the violent start in Nor- 
mandy to General de Gaulle’s trium- 
phant entry into Paris. Available for sale 
or rental from th British Information 
Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 

VERA CRUZ-—A brilliant two-reel 
16mm. sound film in color of the pic- 
turesque Mexican province. Vari-col- 
ored flowers, odd native clothes and 
customs, and the lovely countryside are 
graphically portrayed in this film. Avail- 
able from the Princeton Film Center, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 

NO GREATER GLORY — an mterest- 
ing and graphic portrayal of the tradi- 
tions of the war nurse. Useful as an 


7-T 


appeal to prospective nurses. For sale 
or loan from American Film Center, 45 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

MARCH OF TIME — New edition of 
the March of Time specially edited for 
use in schools and colleges. The special 
adaptations, known as the Forum Edi- 
tion, will run from twelve to fifteen min- 
utes. Subjects selected for the 1944-45 
series are: Brazil, Portugal, Texas, Can- 
ada, India, Airways of the Future, New 
England, South Africa. Discussion Out- 
line prepared by the editors contains 
study questions and bibliography of the 
subject and will be sent to subscribers of 
the Forum Edition two weeks in ad- 
vance of their play date. For rent from 
The March of Time, 369 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 











An inspiring presentation of the American way 


of life . . . portraying the hopes of the immi- 
grant upon approaching our shores, his aspira- 
tions and his contributions to our culture. Beau- 
tifully photographed . . . highly significant . . . 
a MUST for school audiences. Available for 
rental and sale. 





PUT YOUR PROJECTOR 
to Work for the 
SIXTH WAR LOAN 

The U. §S. Treasury Dept.—War Finance 

Division—has made available for the 

6th WAR LOAN drive a group of 16mm. 

motion pictures produced by the Navy 
and War Depts. Projectors and opera- 
tors are needed. Contact your local War 

Finance Committee—at once! 











Send for Catalog of 3000 Entertainment 
and Educational Subjects available 
for rental and sale. 


WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 


25 W. 45th St. Dept. HS 13° New York 19 


19 South LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
4247 Piedmont Ave., Oakland 11, Calif. 
3022 So. Harwood St., Dallas 1, Texas 























New 160-page catalog and subscription 
to Lagniappe, our drama newspaper, free 
on request. Tested plays for groups of all 
ages, by one of the nation’s leading edu- 
cational publishers. For schools, colleges, 
churches, Grange, Little Theatres. 


ROW, PETERSON & C 





EVANSTON, ILL. 
#1920 Ridge Ave 








“Through 


the Ages, 


CEREAL GRAINS HAVE BEEN A 


ISTORIANS tell us that the earliest 
H civilizations were largely de- 
pendent upon cereal cultivation. It 
was this that ended the nomadic 
life. For in these cereal grains ... 
these seeds which contain so many 
of the elements necessary to life... 


man found a sure and sustaining 
food that could be stored and allow 
him the leisure for the development 
of a civilized life. 

A large share of the food of our 
domestic animals is in these seeds— 
or cereal grains. And now, as then, 


If all the cereal foods we ate were whole 


grain, enriched or restored, they would con- 


tribute to the average American diet: 


All OTHER FOODS 


CEREAL FOODS 
(28-30%) 


Almost 1% of the» 
PROTEINS 


ALL OTHER FOODS 


CEREAL 
FOODS** 


= 
More than 1 of 


Three Essential 
B-VITAMINS & IRON 





This New 20 Page “Nutrition Guide” 
just prepared by the Nutrition Staff of General Mills, 
inc., is now available without charge. It is a sane, 
practical approach to the problem of how to plan for 
good nutrition and help promote maximum health. 
Basic nutrition information is presented in chart form, 
with color illustrations. To obtain a copy, simply mail 
us the coupon, at right. Only one copy to o person. 


@ Almost ¥%4 of the 
CALORIES 


ALL OTHER FOODS 


CEREAL FOODS 
(28-30%) 


*Based on 2800 calorie pre-war diet. Data 
edjusted for losses in cooking. 


**40% of the Thiamine, 45% of the Niacin, 
38.5% of the Riboflavin, 45-46% of the Iron 
(in relation to allowances recommended, or 
indicated by recent scientific researches, for a 
2800 calorie diet). 


6 ‘ 
they are a basic part of man’s diet. 
The majority of man’s food springs 
from these seeds—either directly, 
or by conversion into animal prod- 
ucts. 

These cereal foods have always 
been a good source of food energy 
and cereal proteins. And, in their 
whole grain, enriched or restored 
forms, they are valuable “carriers” 
of three leading B-vitamins and iron. 

Thus, thanks to cereal enrichment 
and restoration, cereal grains resume 
their rightful place in the human 
dietary. Modern nutritional knowl- 
edge, indeed, includes acceptance of 
the view that whole grain, enriched 
and restored cereals can play a 
larger part in our diet with a gain in 
our nutritional well-being. 

Today such foods can be called 
**foundation foods’... cornerstones 
of a nutritionally adequate diet. 


GENERAL MILLS, Ine. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Makers of 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR - BISQUICK 
 CHEERIOATS 
WHEATIES « KIX 


Our family flours are all enriched to the new, higher gove 
ernment standards, including Drifted Snow “Home Per- 
fected” Flour (in the West) and Red Band Flour (in the 
South). Bisquick contains enriched flour. Also, all our 
ready-to-eat cereals are restored. All the brands, listed 
ebove, are registered trade marks of General Mills, Inc. 





General Mills, Inc., Dept. 96] 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


Please send me, without charge, a copy of your new “Nutri- 
tion Guide”. 


Name 
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